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ERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Terms 
fisoaday. Address SARAH R, MATTHEWS and 

SISTERS, 1920 H St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 
XCELLENT HOUSEKEEPER WISHES POSI- 
tion either in private house or as matron of institu- 


tion. Thoroughly acquainted with every detail of the 
household. Address A. R. G., this Office. 


\7ANTED.—POSITION AS MANAGING OR 
working housekeeper by lady (Friend) of ability. 
Address No. 126, this Office. 


ANTED.—NURSING, OR ASSISTANT IN 
housekeeping or companion, No. 124, this Office. 


ANTED.—PLACE ON FARM,IN FRIENDS’ 
family, for boy of 13 years. LUCY GRISCOM 
SANDS, 326 Harrison St., Pottsville, Pa. 
R RENT.—TO SMALL FAMILY, UNTIL 
summer season, in exchange for board, etc., nine 
room furnished cottage, near beach, Atlantic City. 
Reference required. No. 127, INTELLIGENCER Office. 








OR RENT.—SUBURBAN HOME, IN A 

pleasant and convenient location, containing eight 

rooms. Piazzas, lawn, garden, etc. About two acres 
together. S.S. LIPPINCOTT, Andalusia, Pa. 


RIEND WANTS POSITION AS COMPANION, 
caretaker, and reader with invalid or elderly lady. 
Experienced. Address No. 99, this Office. 


PARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
can be accommodated with rooms and board in a 
Friends’ family. One biock from street cars ing 
railroad stations, Capitol, and public buildings. Terms, 
& 50 a * Ad FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth 
treet, N. W., Washington, D. C. 





TO MEXICO—31 DAYS FOR $310- 


New Orleans, San Antonio, Monterey, San Louis 
Potosi, Morelia, Tzintzuntzan, Tuluca, City of Mexico, 
Puebla, Oaxaca, to ruins of Mitla. Second month 27. 
Further information, R. B. Nicholson, 523 Cooper St., 
Camden, N. J. 


Hannah T. Paul | a" 


CAN ACCOMMODATE A FEW GUESTS AT HER 
Winter Home, 


Eola Cottage, Orlando, Florida. 
FOR SALE 


Along the Wilmington and West Chester road, Farms, 
Building Lots, Business Opportunities, etc. 
Send for maps. Friends and Friendly people desired. 
W. PASSMORE, Surveyor, 
Brandywine, Delaware. 


FOR SALE, 


At Swarthmore, a fourteen room frame house, lot 64 by 
180 feet, bath, range, heater, electric lights, connected 
with sewer, and in perfect order. Cost nearly $6,000. 
Will sell for $4,500, part on mort, . 

E. W. SMITH, Morton, Pa. 


FOR SALE OR RENT. 

A ten-roomed house, all modern conveniences, with 
front and back stairways, near George School. Trolley 
running by the door, connecting with Doylestown 
and ol. Apply to 
GARRET B. GIRTON or HORACE G. REEDER, 

Newtown, Bucks county, Pa. 


All Right Goods. All Right Prices. 
Cc. P. BURROUGH 


Drigp Fruit, Cannep Goons, 
Peas, Beans, Hominy, Erc. 
Stalls 813 and 815 Farmers’ Girard Ave. Market 
Ninth and Girard Ave. Phila. 











Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING AND SHRIGLEY 


ARCHITECTS 
1420 Cuestnut Street, PuHiapecenta, Pa. 


Mege 
ommerce 


and SCHOOL OF SHORTHAND 


1520-22 Chestnut St., Phila. 
Practical Business Training for Both Sexes. 
Day and Evening Sessions. 


T. H. M’COOL, Ph. D., Principal. 


Call or Write. Catalogues Free. 


Information Wanted. 


TH E persons named below are registered as members of 
New York Monthly Meeting, and have not been heard 
from for several years. 

Any information as to their present address, if living, 
or date of death, if deceased, or any other information in 
relation to them, will be gladly received by 

GEORGE A. McDOWELL, 
Clerk of the Monthly Meeting, 

457 West 21st Street, New York City. 
George Edward Brown, son of George E 
Nathaniel M. Coffin, certificate from Troy, 1845. 
Frederick L. Coggeshall, son of George D. 
Gilbert D. Evernghim, son of Joseph D. 
Arthur E. Firmin, by request, 1882. 
William Freeborn, son of Thomas. 
Philip Hale, certificate from Miami, 1870. 
Edward Hicks Healey, certificate from Westbury, 1857. 
Wilson Merritt Hosier, son of John. 
Charles S. F. Hubbard, by request, 188. 
Mary Jones, sister of Elizabeth and A. E. Freeborn. 
George Augustus Lawton, son of Charles. 
Louisa Ragsom, daughter of Wm. F. Leggett. 
Jobn T. Refford, by request, 1887. 
Elizabeth Covert, daughter of John Dodgson. 
Charles A. Smith, certificate from Baltimore, 1871. 
Henry H. Smith, certificate from Creek, 1845. 
Sarah Jane Sutton, certificate from Scipio, 1855. 
Samuel A Townsend. 
Charles Williams, certificate from Coeymans, —_ 
Deborah Ann Williams, certificate from Amawalk, 1853. 


Young Friends’ Association. 


The Annual Meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association will be held on Second-day even- 
ing, Second month 12th, at 8 o'clock, in the 


Auditorium of the New Building. 
invited. 


All are 


PROGRAM. 
*¢ THE TRUE WILLIAM PENN,”’ 


by Sydney George Fisher. 
A Review by Emma Fell. 
EsTHER S. STACKHOUSE, Secretary. 


~ THIRTEENTH ANNUAL OYSTER SUPPER 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE 


HOME FOR CHILDREN, 


( Non-sectarian ) 
4011 Aspen Street, 


YON FRENDS ASSOCTION HALL 


Sixth-day, Second Month 16, from 5 to 8. 
There will be Recitations, and perhaps one or two 


FRIENDS’ 


ad . 
Tickets for Supper and Entertainmeut, $1.00, 


Tickets can be had from the following persons, and 
others : John A. M. Passmore, 318 S. 42d St.; Anna C. 
Miller, 313 N. 33d St.; S. T. R. Eavenson, M. D., 2073 
Vine St.; Mary E. Dunham, =368 Thom St.; Annie 
E. Bacon, 3212 Baring St.; Martha D. Hough, 1340 
>pruce St. 
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SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 





Under care of Friends 


Send for Catalogue. 


George School, 

NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 

Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 

students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
GEORGE L. MARIS, hool, Benn 
enna 


George School 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes a practical, guarded education, and pre. 
pares for college. 


OSEPH S.WALTON, },.. 
INNA W. SPEAKMAN, j 77?"cifals. 


Circulars on application. 


"Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarpinc anp Day Purits or Botn Sexes. 





Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
acess. The home- tike surroundit ags make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 


oases M. DOWNING, M.S., Principal, 
"Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter college. 

Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 
For particulars address, 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, Looms Tiley, N.Y 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwartHmMoreE GRAMMAR SCHOOL.) 


New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Pa 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anp Grr-s. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
eountry thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
sere New York. 





Friends’ Book Association, § 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, 
Blank Book Manufacturers, 

Engravers, 

Artists’ Materials, .. 

Kindergarten, School Supplies. ¥ 

; Everything relating to the Kinder- § 

y garten and School. 


and Printers, 





S$. W. corner Fifteenth and Race Streets. 
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SHOTS AT RANDOM 


A Book of Poems. 
By Howell Stroud England. 


To be had at all booksellers. Price one dollar. 
J. S. OGILVIE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York City, 1899. 


“They are poems of unusual merit, and give promise 
of good work i in future.” _— Nebraske State Journal, 





Disarmament of Nations ; or, 
Mankind One Body. 
By George Dana Boardman, D.D., LL.D. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


FOURTH EDITION. 


A vigorous and earnest presentation. 
Fact and argument. 
Very suitable for the year 1900. 


Paper cover. 27 pages. 5 cents single copy, 
including postage. $1.00 for 25 copies. 


HOWARD M. JENKINS, Publisher, 
N. Ww. Cor. 15th and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 





The Aaron M. Powell Book. 


‘‘ Personal Reminiscences of 
Anti-Slavery and Other 
Reforms and Reformers,”’ 

By AARON M. POWELL. 


“T°HIS volume contains reminiscences of the leading 
Anti-Slavery Advocates William Lloyd Garnson, 
Wendell Phillips, Lucretia Mott, Lydia Maria 

Child, John G. Whittier, and other reformers. It pos- 

sesses especial interest for Friends, and all interested in 

Philanthropic Work, and is of peculiar value to the 

young. 

“It is as one of the workers for freedom, and for other 
reforms, that Aaron Powell took his place with men and 
women whose names are now part of our national history. 
His personal recollections are well worth thus 


preserving.” —Philadelphia Ledger. 


‘* Numerous portraits and facsimiles further make this 
volume a useful contribution to anti-slavery literature, as 
well asa memorial of a most excellent man.”"—JN. Y. 
Evening Post. 


Price, $2.00; by Mail, $2.13. 


Orders received by Mary Travilla, West Chester, 
Pa.; Prof. W. 1. Hull, Swarthmore, Pa.; Isaac Rob- 
erts, Conshohocken, Pa., and by the Publisher, Anna 
Rice Powell, Plainfield, N. 5. 


POR SALE BY 


Friends’ Book Association, Philad’a, 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We will continue the manufacture of Custom 
Shoes and carry a SELECT STOCK of our 
own reliable work. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER. 


ae raene 45 inital Street. 


| ments in it. 


Publisher’s Bepartment. 


*s* We should be glad to have a few copies of 
our issue of First month 6, 1900. We are nearly 
out of them, and are liable to be called on for 
more than remain. If any reader who does not 
preserve the paper will send us that issue in good 
condition, and the name of the sender (which 
can be put on the wrapper), we shall be glad to 
pay 5 cents for it. 


*,* Among the handsome seed catalogues re- 
ceived is that of Wm. Henry Maule, Philadel- 
phia. Its lists are extensive; they ‘‘ contain 
everything worth raising in vegetable, farm, and 
flower-seeds, and a list of summer-flowering 
bulbs,"’ besides. The front cover is a very hand- 
some reproduction, in colors, of specimens of the 
Mammoth Flowering Marguerite Carnation, and 
on the back cover is a partial view of Maule’s 
Trial Grounds at Briar C Creek. 








The British Friend. 


The MonrTuiy Journat of the 
Society of Friends in the United 
Kingdom. Edited by WiL.iam 
EpwARD TuRNER and Epwarp 
Gruss, M.A. 


The principal organ of liberal Quaker- 
ism in Great Britain. 

Subscriptions due First month, Igoo: 
Price, 6 shillings, 6 pence, post free, to 
all parts of the world. 

Address Wm. EDWARD TURNER, Col- 
wyn Bay, North Wales, with remittance. 


S. F. Balderston’s Son, 
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All Grades. Estimates Given. 
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= Spring Garden St.,—- pregaie, Pe Pa. 


GEORGE B. COCK, 
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14S. Broap Street, Pura. 
Telephone 1-42-e5 D. 
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a price catalogue fer comparison f 
Ne liquors or other Tie pot or methods 
resorted to. 1311 St., Phila. 
Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
This is of value to us 
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= .WEBSTER'S TNO 


Y 
A Dictionary of ENGLISH, 
> Biography, Geography, Fiction, etc. 


What better investment could be made than in a copy of the 
International ? This royal quarto volume is a vast storehouse of 
valuable information arranged in a convenient form for hand, eye, 
and mind. Itis more widely used as standard authority than any 
other dictionary inthe world. It should be in every household. 


Also W. 
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Glossary,ete. “ First class in . second class in size.” 
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Established 1844. 
The Journal, 1873. 








FRIENDLY THOUGHTS FOR 1goo. 
VI. 
THE belief of the true Friend cannot be expressed in 
a few words. Strong and deep and growing, it 
clothes itself, now in word, now in action,and now in 
that subtle garment, character, and is ever the thread 
upon which are strung the varied beads of life. 


Joan Mary Fry. 
(Of Bristol, England.) 
From her paper, ‘‘ Drifting,’’ in ‘‘ Present Day Papers,’’ 
Vol. I. 


IF WE HAD BUT A DAY. 


WE should fill the hours with the sweetest things 
If we had but a day ; 
We should drink alone at the purest springs 
In our upward way ; 
We should love with a life-time’s love in an hour 
If the hours were few ; 
We should rest, not for dreams, but for fresher power 
To be and to do. 


We should guide our wayward or wearied wills 
By the clearest light ; 

We should keep our eyes on the heavenly hills 
If they lay in sight ; 

We should trample the pride and discontent 
Beneath our feet ; 

We should take whatever a good God sent 
With a trust complete. 


We should waste no moments in weak regret 
If the day were but one ; 
If what we remember and what we forget 
Went out with the sun, 
We should be from our clamorous selves set free 
To work or to pray, 
And to be what the Father would have us be, 
If we had but a day. 
—Mary L. Dickinson. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? 


CHRISTIANITY to-day is counted largely by church 
membership, and in many cases this is a hindrance to 
an increased membership of the church. And why? 
Because so many do not live consistent lives. Many 
people are following some form or ceremonial thing, 
that there really is no life in,—the mere profession 
without the possession of the vital principle which 
ever makes (regardless of denominational lines) the 
individual a living monument of uprightness and 
Truth. O, let us all examine our lives by the pattern, 
by the life and works of Jesus, who lived and died 
that the great truth of a spiritual life might be 
triumphantly set forth in individual lives. 

If the Christ of God ever becomes a saving 
principle to us, it must save us from the angry word 


PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH to, 1goo. 





of daily life ; it must keep us from the cross feeling 
in the family circle ; it must protect us from arrogance 
and trespassing on the rights and duties of others ; it 
must keep us honest in cur dealings with our fellow- 
men ; it must be our life to be willing to acknowledge 
in humility that others can see and know the require- 
ments of God as well as we. 

In fact, if the spirit which was so fully manifest 
in Jesus the Christ, preserving him blameless, in that 
day, surely the same spirit being born of God in our 
souls, will bring us into a realization of the purest and 
best life known to humanity. Let us then hold his 
personified purity up in our daily walks, rather than 
the traditional theory of any sect, remembering the 
language of the Master when he said, ‘And I, if I be 
lifted up will draw all men unto me.” No doubt he 
was lifted up, not alone in the outward semblance of an 
inner truth, but that spiritual life was exalted, even in 
his crucifixion, and the Christ must be lifted up in our 
lives and held by a principle in which no mere tradition 
or formal religious belief can set it aside. It may 
bring us to where we will have to stand alone before 
God, bearing through our lives the characteristics of 
having been with the Christ; men may judge us 
wrongly ; they may persecute us for our maintenance 
of what we feel to be our duty ; still let us stand for 
the truth as God makes it known to us. 

And to do justly means much ; it means to do all 
our business in strict honesty, defrauding no one, 
remembering we may deceive our fellow-men, but the 
spirit of God stands at the threshold of our inner soul 
and there guards the tree of life with a flaming sword 
of a Divinely illuminated conscience. Not that 
conscience which was merely educated in a letter 
religion of any denomination (and Friends’ religion, 
if in that way, is just as much a dead formality as any 
other), for I have found a deeper spiritual fellowship 
existing between members of other folds and myself 
than could be in one in this formal, dying condition. 
Yet to me in its entirety there is no other religious 
faith that is so clear, so forcible, so pure, as the 
Christ-born spiritual religion of Friends. 

The queries in our books of discipline relating to 
Christian fellowship have often pressed themselves 
upon my mind, and I have questioned as to how many 
vitalized this subject, and knew of the overshadowing 
so as to catch the inspiration that should spread out 
and bind us together in the strong ties of the Holy 
Spirit which is the bond of a peaceful brotherhood. I 
do feel and know that if we were all to follow the 
light of a living Christ being born into our souls, 
there would be a flocking to the standard according 
to a discipleship that ‘‘ ye are my friends, if ye do 
whatsoever I command you,’’ and we would find our 
mission as a Society was not finished. It is my life, 
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to his place, and make him a part of the social body 
again. To choke him to death, or to shock him to 
death, or to otherwise dispose of him by some short 
and easy method that puts him out of life, is simply 
a part of that lazy and unenlightened view that no- 
body is safe unless he has disposed of the other body 
who is dangerous. I do not know that the argument 
against perpetual imprisonment is valid ; I only know 
that it has cast upon it the burden of proof. That it 
is invalid remains to be proved by those who would 
offset our claim that life imprisonment is a better 
disposition to make of the developing soul than to 
cut it off where it may develop no more,—than to 
put a man out of life so he can commit no more sin. 
They say: ‘“‘ Lest this man commit further sins we 
will take him out of the world;’’ and they are there- 
fore playing the part of a great and masterful provi- 
dence. This is the argument of the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion, and of every attack made upon the rights of 
man. 


it is thy life, as we come in personal contact with 
others, that proves our real depth of vital Christianity. 
Our profession is high, so ought our lives to be. We 
cannot live on the manna of our forefathers, but we 
must gather it fresh for ourselves every day. Let us 
see that there is a more thorough examination made 
into the real interest of our hearts, see if we have given 
cause to be judged of being in any way dishonest in 
our actions with others, and then I believe we can 
move on to a higher life. For we must go up higher 
or fall below, and when we realize the responsibility 
of life as we come before our children, and not only 
our own, but those of our society, it places a heavy 
thing on some shoulders. There are places where 
great need is felt for a more practical work, that the 
young may be preserved. O, for an awakening in 
time to make us a living church! I most earnestly 
pray that the voice may be heeded and obeyed ere it 
is too late. Mary G. SMITH. 
Hoopeston, 11. 
































ABOLITION OF THE DEATH PENALTY. 


BY THOMAS R. SLICER. 

Address before the meeting in New York City, First month 27, 

under charge of Friends’ Committee on Philanthropic Labor. Steno- 
graphic report. 
Dear Frienps: I am glad to add my testimony to 
yours against the barbarity which maintains itself 
through many generations, and which holds that the 
penalty of death must be exacted for the crime of 
murder. Most things grow respectable with age, but 
this grows disreputable with age. It would seem 
strange if a minister of religion were not willing to 
add his testimony against this barbaric survival in an 
age called civilized; and yet we have to remember 
that in England, from the year 1810 onward until 
very recently, every movement that was originated in 
the House of Commons, from Catholic Emancipation 
to the protest against the shooting of live pigeons in 
a “shooting match,” when carried to the House of 
Lords was in every instance voted against by the 
Lords Bishop. So that it does not necessarily go 
with the vocation of a minister of religion that he 
shall be upon the side of the humanities. 

To come to the subject in hand. It is proposed 
to make yet another protest by bill in the Legislature, 
against the death penalty for the crime of murder, 
and to substitute for it life imprisonment. This is 
based first of all on the fact that to punish by death 
for murder is a survival of that old theory of admin- 
istration, that the business of society is to protect 
itself, rather than to reform the criminal. There is 
not a scientific penologist in the world who believes 
that it is the business of society to protect itself 
primarily against the criminal, and to use for this end 
the harshest means in order to save itself. All re- 
form legislation has for its end, now, among intelli- 
gent people, the reform of the wrong-doer, that he 
may become a man capable of right-doing ; that he 
may be restored to society, and take his place again 
in the organism to which he belongs,—not to cut 
him off from it as permanently dismembered. All 
reforms that have to do with the defective and delin- 
quent classes to-day are intended to restore the man 


LIFE AN OPPORTUNITY. 

But we are not now dealing with a hard and fast 
arrangement, which says that life is a preparation, 
beyond which there is a fixed destiny ; or a discipline 
beyond which there is no recovery. We are rather 
saying of life that it is not so much a probation as 
an opportunity ; and not so much a discipline as a 
privilege ; and that the part we take in the life to 
come will be determined by the development we have 
made in the life that now is. That is the thought of 
the modern world; so that to say of a man, “ Lest 
he burn down in the socket, we will snuff him out 
half-way ; lest he commit another sin, we will hand 
him over to God, who is the judge of sinners,” is to 
revert to a medieval type of thought. 

Now we have to assume that the legislator is an 
enlightened person; and I have great hopes that the 
time will come when he will be an enlightened person 
without exception. He is apt to be no better than 
those that elect him, and we generally get what we 
bargain for. 

The criminal, then, the man who commits murder, 
and has not been judged insane (and I am free to say 
that I believe more cases of emotional insanity can 
be made out than we are disposed to admit), suppos- 
ing him to be sane, are we not taking upon ourselves 
the gravest of all responsibilities when we say, this 
man shall have no longer a chance to develop his 
spiritual nature? Are we not assuming that he has 
no spiritual nature? Given the germ, the opportunity 
for its growth is bound to be given also. Are you 
not saying in effect that he is not a man when you 
snuff him out and extinguish him and put him away, 
and take him out of the world, not developed to the 
standard of humanity? He may have shown small 
capacity of human feeling, or small moral sense ; 
but it is not for us, looking upon any man, to say 
that he is a brute, and therefore must be killed. In- 
deed that rule for the brute might be vastly improved. 
We do not kill every brute that we meet. We train 
a certain section of the brute creation to do the ser- 
vice of man. It is assuming too much to say that a 
man cannot grow, when the man at liberty, who may 
not be his equal in moral sense, is allowed all the 














development which his environment can bring him, 
all that time and opportunity can procure. There is 
many a man walking the streets who never committed, 
a murder, the inferior of the man who has taken life 
in a moment of passion. You cannot measure life 
by the accidents of history; and we have not the 
knowledge, we have not the facts before us to assume 
that because in a passion, or in a moment of hate, or 
under the brooding poison of jealousy or envy, lying 
in the nature of man, he takes another’s life. We 
have not the knowledge to assume nor are we capa- 
ble of saying that he is inferior to the man who has 
no criminal tendencies, that we should take him out 
of the world and give him no further chance of de- 
velopment. 

Another consideration is to be presented, viz: 
the executionér is always execrated. No man who 
takes another’s life deliberately, as an officer of the 
law, can have any place in the social order. The 
man who kills another in battle is called a hero; the 
surgeon, who in the effort to save life, cuts a little too 
deep is called a scientist, —not knowing quite enough ; 
the man who by accident takes another’s life is called 
an unfortunate, and we pity him ; but the man, who 
appointed by law, strangles his fellow, or leads him 
to the electric chair that he may receive the light- 
ning shock which shall take away his life, we call the 
executioner, and he is held in horror by all decent 
minds ; and it is the hardest thing in the world to get 
anybody to take the place of sheriff, if it is known 
that they have to perform the deed which ends the 
life of another creature. 

THE SHERIFF'S FUNCTIONS. 

In this city and county of New York it is not dif- 
ficult to get a sheriff, whose perquisites and salaries 
will amount perhaps to $40,000 a year ; but he never 
personally kills anybody ; and he is not an execu- 
tioner; that is left to other hands ; and a sheriff who 
may not be able to put two sentences together so 
that you can parse them, may be elected to that office 
hereabouts. The sheriff holding this lucrative office 
is approved by his fellows, simply because that he as 
an executioner has been lost sight of, and he never 
kills anybody, except with his pen. So long as the 
executioner’s function was kept to the fore, nobody 
would touch him, or associate with him, or take the 
hand that is red with an act of deliberate death, done 
inthe name of the law. And is it not singular, when 
here is a state of society against which we protest ; 
which has been in existence since the most barbaric 
times, since the oldest Hebrew law of retaliation went 
into force, which they themselves learned from an 
older so-called civilization,—is it not singular that it 
has existed all these generations, and centuries of 
time, and yet nobody has any enthusiasm for it? I 
venture to say that there is not another provision of 
society that has not improved or changed for the 
better. 

Men are more decent in their common life than 
they used to be. Why, as near to our own time as 
the days of Henry the Eighth and Elizabeth, the use 
of cold water for bathing was unpopular. Perfumes 
and essential oils took its place. But now people are 
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very clean, society has washed itself, and grown tidy, 
and has combed and groomed itself since that period. 
But the death penalty goes on, unchanged. Here 
and there a State has made the experiment of doing 
away with it, and has rarely returned to the old 
method. But for the most part, society goes on 
taking the life of the murderer ; and nobody can be 
induced in all this land to plead for it in terms of en- 
thusiasm, in terms of delight, in terms other than of 
earnest expostulation. All the earnestness and en- 
thusiasm and power and force of speech are on the 
other side. If it is so good a thing as is claimed, and 
so necessary to society, somebody in all these thou- 
sands of years, in which men have given up their 
lives, somebody should have been found who could 
say one word for it as a method of administration, 
No; 
itis merely a process of cleaning out of society its in- 
convenient members ; and the person is surely ill- 
constructed who can grow enthusiastic over that 
method of removing the inconvenient members of 
society. 


NO DETERRENT OF CRIME. 


This method of disposing of the criminal never 
has made murder less frequent, and has never been a 
deterrent from crime. Advocates appear who can 
make an argument upon the other side; but no one 
needs to be told that the worse may appear the better 
cause in the hands of an advocate. The statistics 
are against him, and punishment by death does not 
protect life. The result of careful inquiry shows the 
inflamed imaginations of those who read of execu- 
tions, or imagine what may have occurred, from what 
they have read or heard about such things; that a 
feeling of desperation comes into the minds of men, 
so many of whom live upon the narrow margins that 
separate sanity from insanity—people who only need 
to be dipped a little, in order to go over entirely to 
the side of the disordered mind ; and these are ready 
for the slightest shock toward crime,‘that can be 
gathered from an enkindled and inflamed imagina- 
tion, or the arousing of the lower elements in their 
nature. 

Does anybody claim that lynching stops law- 
breaking? The whole pressure of society is put upon 
the prevenion of a quick determination of crime by 
speedy execution ; and that community is not yet out 
of its barbarism which has not repudiated the quick 
and easy disposal of the criminal, and has taken 
slower, safer, and more deliberate methods of law. 

These are some of the reasons why it seems to me 
our protest is well made. One may argue from the 
standpoint of sentiment, but sentiment is not of much 
use expended upon the Legislature. The Legislature 
wants the sentiments of society presented; it wants 
the arguments put as succinctly, as clearly, as forcibly 
as possible, and to determine upon the basis of law 
and social order what is best in the way of disposing 
of the criminal. 

To my mind, the one unanswerable argument 
which we have is, that since it is the highest preroga- 
tive of the human creature that he may give himself 
away ; that he may lay down his life for another, or 
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in a good cause, and throw it into the emergency 
which arises ;—since that is our sole prerogative in 
the control of life, we cannot determine even by law, 
tempered with justice and mercy, to take from another 
human being his life. We say to the man who has 
committed a murder: “ You cannot live any longer.” 
Up to the time that he committed a crime we say to 
him, “‘ Your business is to lay down your life for your 
fellows.”’ But he forgets that, in a moment of jeal- 
ousy, or in the swelling tide of hate, or sudden 
insane desire ; and then we step up to him and say: 
“ Now it was your privilege to give your life away 
for others; but we have decided—we, who are out- 
side the horizon of your mind; we, who have no 
share in your moral sense; who do not know ‘ what 
dro»s may have visited your sad heart,’ along the 
channels of a corrupted circulation and an impure 
blood ; what clouds may have come into your brain ; 
what sorrows you have endured in your life ; we, who 
stand outside of your life—we have decided that you 
shall no longer live. We have taken charge of the 


dictate of the eternal God, to execute it, not waiting 
for the slow dismissal of his sinful child from life, but 
hurrying up the judgment as though we were the 
recording angel, and the final arbiter of fate.” 


To be old and frivolous, what a sad sight! Youth 
has its time of lightness and irresponsibility : its joy 
wings must expand and gleam and flutter in the sun. 
But to be old and frivolous,—only a shell left to 
adorn and falsify, only a hollow mockery to dress and 
show to the world! To be real and not a 
sham, to stand with face lifted to the sky, a reverent, 
loving, worshipping being,—this is what God calls us 
to be. To put off before him all our little tricks and 
grimaces, all our false smiles and deceptive airs, and 
foolish pretensions and assumptions, to be simply 
men, women, his children, serviceable, serious, anxious 
to obey, to love and worship, to grow and develop,— 
this is life, this is reality. The meretricious, foolish, 
vain things of life fade, and are rent like a garment 
that waxes old. The moth flutters into the candle 
of death. But God abides. His laws remain, and it 
is well for us if we have them written on the tablets 
of the heart.—[Christian Register. ] 

>¢€ 

Every stroke’of sorrow that issues into light and 
joy is God putting into your hand the key of that 
sorrow, to unlock it for all the poor souls whom you 
may see approaching it through all your future life. 
It is a noble thing to take that key and use it. It is 
a strange thought to many but it is very dear to the 
souls that really enter into it, that there was some- 
thing in the crucifixion which it is our highest privi- 
lege to share.—[ Phillips Brooks. | 

s¢ 

An old proverb says, “It is a poor heart that 
never rejoices.”” But this is quite different from say- 
ing that it is never the heart of the poor that rejoices. 
It is the people of small means who are the greatest 
givers, for it is among them that the richest hearts 
abound. What would the rich world do without the 
poor to help it ?—[Sunday School Times. ] 
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THE MAN WITH THE HOE. 
WRITTEN AFTER SEEING MILLET’S WORLD-FAMOUS 
PAINTING. 
By EDwWin MARKHAM. 
God made man in his own image, 
in the image of God made He him. —Genesis. 
BowED by the weight of centuries he leans 
Upon his hoe and gazes on the ground, 
The emptiness of ages in his face, 
And on his back the burden of the world. 
Who made him dead to rapture and despair, 
A thing that grieves not and that never hopes, 
Stolid and stunned, a brother to the ox? 
Who loosened and let down this brutal jaw ? 
Whose was the hand that slanted back this brow ? 
Whose breath blew out the light within this brain ? 
Is this the Thing the Lord God made and gave 
To have dominion over sea and land ; 
To trace the stars and search the heavens for power ; 
To feel the passion of Eternity ? 
Is this the Dream He dreamed who shaped the suns 
And pillared the blue firmament with light ? 
Down all the stretch of Hell to its last gulf 
There is no shape more terrible than this— 
More tongued with censure of the world’s blind greed— 
More filled with signs and portents for the soul— 
More fraught with menace to the universe. 


What gulfs between him and the seraphim ! 
Slave of the wheel of labor, what to him 

Are Plato and the swing of Pleiades ? 

What the long reaches of the peaks of song, 

The rift of dawn, the reddening of the rose? 
Through this dread shape the suffering ages look ; 
Time's tragedy is in that aching stoop ; 

Through this dread shape humanity betrayed, 
Plundered, profaned and disinherited, 

Cries protest to the Judges of the World, 

A protest that is also prophecy. 

O masters, lords and rulers in all lands, 

Is this the handiwork you give to God, 

This monstrous thing distorted and soul-quenched ? 
How will you ever straighten up this shape ;, 
Touch it again with immortality ; 

Give back the upward looking and the light ; 
Rebuild in it the music and the dream ; 

Make right the immemorial infamies, 

Perfidious wrongs, immedicable woes ? 


O masters, lords and rulers in all lands, 

How will the Future reckon with this Man ? 
How answer his brute question in that hour 
When whirlwinds of rebellion shake the world ? 
How will it be with kingdoms and with kings— 
With those who shaped him to the thing he is— 
When this dumb Terror shall reply to God, 
After the silence of the centuries ? 


NOTE. 

Markham's poem, since its publication, has caused much 
discussion. The chief point seems to be whether the field 
laborer whom Millet has painted is a typical figure or not. 
The poet describes him as reduced to the level of the brute 
by hard labor, and depressing conditions,—social and eco- 
nomic. But the idea that such a person typifies either labor 
itself, in the general sense, or the field worker in a more par- 




















ticular sense, is strongly resented. 
been written presenting the case from a different view-point, 
and a New York newspaper within a short time published 
three prize poems, all controverting Markham. 

It is necessary, to begin with, that the idea of the painter 


Many pieces have already 








himself should be grasped. Millet very probably painted the 
picture from an actual worker of the French fields. He would 
be able to find such a man there, for the agricultural peasants | 
of France are asarule very laborious, and very illiterate. | 
But even among them the figure painted by Millet would no 
doubt be exceptional ; very few would be so completely ground 
down by their unlighted toil to the level of the merely 
animal. 

» That labor is itself good for man, a blessing, not a curse, 
can hardly be gainsaid, but that labor, unrewarded and pursued 
without intelligence or hope, may bring men to the condition 
of Millet’s peasant is very possible.—[Eps. INTELLIGENCER. ] 





MILLET 'S ‘‘THE MAN WITH THE HOE.”’ 


From the photogravure frontispiece (a reproduction of the painting), in Edwin Markham’s 
Poems, published by Doubleday & McClure Co., New York City —Jean Francois Millet (b. 1814, 
d. 1875), was fully recognized as one of the greatest of the French painters. 
picture is ‘‘ The Angelus,’’ two peasant figures in a field, in much the same tone as that shown 
above. ‘‘ The Angelus” was sold, in Paris, in 1889, for about $115,000, 


OLD TESTAMENT LESSONS. 


No. 7.—SEconD MonTH 18, Igoo. 


SOURCES FOR THE RESTORATION—FALL 
OF BABYLON. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—Woe unto him that striveth with his Maker. 
—lIsaiah, xlv., 9. 
Scripture Reading.—Isaiah, xlv., 1-25. 

THE most important source of information concerning | 
the restoration of the Jews to the home of their | 
ancestors and the rebuilding of the Temple, are the | 
books of Ezra and Nehemiah. A very slight exam- 
ation of these books will indicate, what further study 
confirms, that they are continuous with the books of 
Chronicles and are probably from the same hand. 
Indeed, the opening verses of Ezra are identical with 
the closing verses of Chronicles. Moreover, the 
books have the characteristic style and point of view 
belonging to the chronicler. They did not, therefore, 
reach their present form until long after the time of | 
the men whose names they bear, though they are | 
probably based on documents left by those two 
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reformers, and perhaps contain extracts therefrom. 
The books include (1) the edict of Cyrus giving per- 
mission for the return of the exiles; (2) a record of 
the families who returned; (3) the founding of the 
new Temple, its interruption, and final completion ; 
(4) the coming of Ezra with a fresh band of return- 
ing exiles (this, after an interval of sixty years) ; (5) 
the energetic administration of Nehemiah and the 
rebuilding of the walls of Jerusalem ; (6) the Great 


Assembly and the new constitution. It may be 


| remarked here that many earnest students of this 


period consider that the order of events has been 
rearranged by the chronicler some centuries after their 
time in the interests of the importance of the return- 
ing exiles and of the priest Ezra. 
They believe, from careful study 
of the books themselves, that 
the rebuilding of the Temple 
was mainly accomplished by 
the people remaining in Pales- 
tine, led by the prophets Haggai 
and Zechariah, about the year 
520 B.C. No doubt many Jew- 
ish families returned from Egypt, 
from Syria, and from Babylon, 
but there was no general move- 
ment of thousands. There was, 
after the erection of the temple, 
a long period of discouragement, 
because no striking evidence of 
God's favor was given. From 
this time, which is passed over 
in silence by the writer of Ezra, 
we have the prophecies of Mal- 
achi and certain of the later 
chapters of Isaiah. Then fol- 
lowed the advent of Nehemiah, 
the building of the walls, which 
insured safety from the raids of 
dangerous neighbors. This was 
about the middle of the fifth 
. century, B. C. Finally came 
Ezra to reform certain abuses in worship and in 
relations with the neighborifig nations, and to estab- 
lish the Temple worship onan elaborate scale. There 
is much to justify this view of the order of events, 
some of which will be pointed out later; but as the 
matter is still under discussion, we will assume here 
the generally accepted order of Ezra-Nehemiah. The 
writings of the prophets already mentioned, Haggai, 
Zechariah, and Malachi give important light on the 
conditions of their times. Some attribute to this 


His most celebrated 


| period also the books of Job, Jonah, and Ruth, as 


well as certain of the Psalms. Finally we have 
Josephus, and the inscriptions of Cyrus and Darius. 

While the various changes discussed in earlier 
lessons of this quarter were taking place among the 
Hebrews, the world was changing too. By the con- 
quering career of Cyrus world-sovereignty was to pass 
from the Semites, who had held it for thousands of 
years, to the Aryans now represented in the great 
civilized nations of to-day. Nebuchadnezzar, king of 
Babylon, died in 561 B. C., and his son, who suc- 
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ceeded him, was soon murdered, the assassin mount- 
ing the throne. The son of the usurper met a like 
fate at the hands of a conspirator, who was destined 
to be the last Babylonian king. This ruler, Naboni- 
das, is shown by his inscriptions to have been chiefly 
interested in religion, and especially in ancient 
religion. He rebuilt ancient temples after making 
‘careful excavations to find their original founda- 
tions.’’ In this latter process he unearthed valuable 
records of the distant past. He also caused to be 
brought to his capital many images of gods, thus 
removing them from their native shrines and from 
their worshippers. By this action he alienated both 
the people of Babylon and those whose shrines were 
desecrated : the former, because in his interest in the 
many images, he at least divided the time due to the 
special Babylonian worship—a thing not to be over- 
looked by the people of Babylon; the latter because 
their gods were taken from them. Meantime the 
great movement of the Aryans from the north went 
on. It will be remembered that the overthrow of 
Assyria in 605 was accomplished by joint action of 
Babylonians and the Aryan nomads, and that the 
territory conquered was divided between them. The 
portion assigned to the Aryans may be identified with 
the Median kingdom, which grew up after the fall of 
Nineveh. Cyrus was a prince of a people nearly 
related to the Medes ; after a career of conquest, he 
was recognized, in 549 B.C., as king of the Medes, 
and a few years later as king of Persia. It was the 
series of victories leading to these results that 
attracted the especial attention of the Jewish exiles 
in Babylon. It was clear that so long .as* Babylon 
endured there was no hope of release for them.” But 
the appearance of Cyrus on the northern ‘horizon 
aroused the earnest hope that a deliverer had come at 
last. This grew to enthusiastic belief under the glow- 
ing words of the contemporary prophets as recorded 
especially in Isaiah, and also under the influence of 
the predictions of Jeremiah and Ezekiel that relief 
from captivity would surely come. (Is. xiv., 21, etc. ; 
Jer. li., 29-31; Ez. xxxiv., 11-31.) 

In 538 B.C., Cyrus turned his attention to the 
doomed kingdom of Babylon. Of the conquest we 
have full accounts in thé records both of Cyrus and 
of Nabonidas of Babylon. Indeed, the word con- 
quest is hardly applicable to the victorious march of 
the conqueror. He was received with open arms by 
the inhabitants, alienated, as already explained, by the 
religious peculiarities of the king; even Babylon 
threw open her gates and was occupied “ without 
fighting.”” The tale by the Greek historian, Hero- 
dotus, of a long siege, and the similar tale of warfare 
in the book of Daniel, are due to a confusion of 
events, natural enough in view of the long interval 
that separated the event and the narration. The 
“ Belshazzar ”’ 
and never occupied the throne. Cyrus did not come 
as a representative of a new religion ; on the contrary, 
he proclaimed himself in advance the special cham- 
pion of Marduk, Bel, and Nebo, the gods of Babylon, 
who had been in a measure neglected by Nabonidas. 

* It was the policy of Cyrus to satisfy the religious 


| Temple. 


of Daniel was the son of Nabonidas, | oe : 
: force, the support, the living soul of my being. Too 
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and other prejudices of his new subjects as far as 
possible. He, therefore, restored to their shrines the 
gods removed by his predecessor. It was in accord 
with this general policy that the Jews received 
permission to return to Jerusalem and to rebuild the 
As they had no idols, their sacred vessels 
were restored to them. 


EXTRACTS FROM VICTOR CHARBONNEL., 


From his work, translated (from the French) by Emily Whitney, 
reviewed in FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, Second month 3, by H. B. 
Hallock. 


‘“‘Wuat would be the value of the deepest philosophy, 
the most beautiful ideals, and the most entrancing 
dreams, if they were not grasped by the will and an 
attempt made to realize them? Our mind would be 
richer for these great thoughts, but our character 
would gain nothing from them. When we receive 
the light of truth we do not always receive with it the 
power to make it the guide of our conscience and life. 
It is left to our enlightened conscience to summon 
the energy which enables us to act.”’ 

“Tt is upon the will that we depend for an 
affirmation of the dignity of human nature and the 
worth of life. The will should complete the work of 
the intelligence. It should subject both good and 
evil inclinations to a wise discipline, giving freedom to 
the lofty impulses of the soul and repressing its 
downward tendencies. To live is to will unceasingly, 
and to renew the soul’s energy.” 

“ The same God who speaks in the depths of our 
souls to us, lives within us as.a power which we feel, but 
of which we can tell nothing-except that it is there.” 

“Tt is an essential condition of the formation of 
character that the soul be kept sensitive and the 
passions be regulated. While we allow ourselves to 
be swept along by superficial and disturbing emotions, 
we shall not have sufficient light to see clearly, within 
our souls, the great moral truths in which we believe, 
or to gird our will with sufficient resolution to the 
effort of arousing our inward strength.” 

‘ Life is a radiation of life and a generous enthu- 
siasm; but it is also a long and steadfast succession 
of conscientious efforts of the will.” 

[It would be easy to extend these extracts almost 
indefinitely, but enough have already been given to 
show the ‘high character of the work. I cannot, 
however, resist the impulse to quote a single paragraph 
from the beautiful and fervent prayer which forms the 
closing chapter :] 

‘OQ my God, I will live, and live by thee; thou 
art a God of might. For thou alone art the inspiring 


long have I waited for help from without. Henceforth 
I turn to thee. Create in me that higher life through 
which my ideal of human nature can be realized, and 
by which I.shall become more and more a man. 
Inspire me with thy divine spirit, for I will live by 
thee, O God, my strength and my redeemer.” 
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AN ESTIMATE OF RUSKIN. 


From Frederic Harrison's new book, ‘‘ Tennyson, Ruskin, Mill, 
and Other Estimates.’’ (Macmillan & Co.) 
Wuat we especially love to dwell on to-day is this : 
that in all this unrivalled volume of printed thoughts, 
in this encyclopedic range of topic by this most 
voluminous and most versatile of modern writers (may 
we not say of all English writers ?) there is not one 
line that is base, or coarse, or frivolous ; not a sentence 
that was framed in envy, malice, wantonness, or 
cruelty ; not one piece that was written to win money, 
or popularity, or promotion ; not a line composed for 
any selfish end or in any trivial mood. Think what 
we may of this enormous library of print, we know 
that every word of it was put forth of set purpose, 
without any hidden aim, utterly without fear, and 
wholly without guile; to make the world a little 
better, to guide, inspire, and teach men, come what 
might, scoff as they would, turn from him as they 
chose, though they left him alone,a broken old man, 
crying in the wilderness, with none to hear or to care. 
They might think it all utterly vain; we may think 
much of it was in vain ; but it was always the heart’s 
blood of a rare genius and a noble soul. 

A long life of battle, and strain, and affliction is 
ending now in a serene sunset and in recognized 
triumph. The world too often acknowledged its 
teachers and prophets only when it begins to build 
them some belated tomb. This, at any rate, we will 
not suffer to be done to John Ruskin. He has lived 
down all mockery and all strife. He has heard ribaldry 
die down, and has witnessed the harvest gathering in 
from a thousand fields beyond the acres which he 
ploughed and sowed. Europe has acknowledged 
him as a master of the beautiful, and as the soul of 
our modern English art. Many of the fields where 
he drove his ploughshare most fiercely and assiduously 
are barren to-day. Much of the seed he scattered 
with such fervid hopes has fallen on stony ground. 
But his spirit has passed far wider than he ever knew 
or conceived ; and his words, flung to the winds, 
have born fruit a hundred-fold in lands that he never 
thought of or designed to reach. . 

His teaching about art has always been a sort of 
preface to his teaching of honesty, purity, discipline, 
and religion. If he inherited great wealth, it was only 
to fling it broad-cast to the public or the poor. When 
he had gathered in priceless treasures, he gave them 
away with reckless munificence. When he drank in 
things of beauty in distant lands, it was not to revel 
in them himself, but to share his joy in them with all 
comers. No literary gains of modern times have 
equalled his. But he collected such profits that he 
might found museums, enrich public galleries, and 
support poor students. He was no literary recluse 
or fastidious amateur whose treasures were kept for a 
few favored eyes, till dispersed at Christie’s. He 
worked at modern trades like a managing clerk, and 
taught beginners like a country usher. What do we 
care for mistakes, failures, blunders,—even follies ? 
Were Christ, or Bouddha, or St.Francis, such thoruogh 
men of business, such models of wisdom? Ruskin 
and good business— Ruskin and common-sense—take 





different paths. He is content to follew his own 
genius in pursuit of Beauty and the Good of human 
life, through thorny and stony ways, and even where 
few dareto follow. A great French writer, whose 
book is entitled “ Ruskin and the Religion of Beauty,” 
tells us that Ruskin discusses morality, industry, and 
religion in order to lead us up to a higher sense of 
art. It would be more true to say that John Ruskin 
began by preaching to us a higher sense of art, in 
order to lead us up to a truer understanding of 
morality, industry, religion, and humanity. 


GOOD BUSINESS MEN. 

RICHARD Capgsury, who died in Jerusalem in the spring 
of the last year, was one of those hard-working 
men who build up their own fortunes, and in doing 
so make the fortunes of many whom they employ. 
When his father died, thirty-eight years ago, in 
Birmingham, England, Richard and his brother George 
found themselves the proprietors of a grocery business, 
one of the features of which was the manufacture of 
cocoa and chocolate. In it were employed a dozen 
men. 

The sons determined to devote themselves entirely 
to the making of chocolate and cocoa. To-day the firm 
employs twenty-four hundred people in its extensive 
works on the outskirts of Birmingham, and the 
populous little town of Bournville is wholly dependent 
on the Cadbury enterprise for its existence. 

It was, however, in relation to his workmen and 
workwomen that the best side of the successful 
business man was manifested. As prosperity came to 
him he allowed a share of it to fall in their way. And 
he not only showed by his conduct that he believed 
master and men to be one in aim and interest, but also 
that he recognized a higher Master of the business 
than Richard Cadbury. 

The day’s labors were always begun by gathering 
the people together for a few minutes of quiet 
acknowledgment of dependence on the goodness of 
God, and his ever-mindful care. 

Richard Cadbury and his brother had a personal 
interest in every worker. When the women left the 
firm to get married—the only thing they ever left for 
—the brothers knew just where they went and how 
they were getting on. Such simple friendliness between 
employer and employed is the best check to the spirit 
of suspicion that in the present day divides the 
worker from the capitalist.—[Youth’s Companion. | 


Reapy To Die or to Live.—Dying is an import- 
ant incident in one’s life. Yet living is more im- 
portant than dying. Many a man who would have 
been mourned, and whose memory would have been 
now held in honor if he had died five years ago, or 
ten, then seemed ready to die,—but he was not ready 
to live. He is not honored now; he will not be 
mourned when he dies. We ought to be ready to 
die, but, what is more, we ought to be ready to live. 
If we are ready to live, we are ready to die. Dying 
is asmall matter in comparison with living.—[S. 5S 
Times. | 
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Please address business letters to ‘‘Friends' Intelligencer, 
N. W. Cor. 15th and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Box 924."' 
Communications and contributions to ‘‘Editors Friends’ In- 


telligencer,”’ same address. Add ‘'Box 924°'—as above. 


THE FRIENDS’ CONFERENCE OF 1goo. 
ARRANGEMENTS for the biennial Friends’ Conference 
of this year are now well forward, and the programs 
which we print elsewhere in this issue give most of the 
details as to the intended character of the proceedings. 

The Conference this time will be different in some 
respects from those that have preceded. The others 
were held in the midst of Friends’ communities—at 
Fall Creek, Indiana, in 1890; at Lincoln, Virginia, in 
1892; at Chappaqua, N. Y., in 1894 ; at Swarthmore, 
Pa., in 1896; and at Richmond, Indiana, in 1898. 
This Conference, at Chautauqua, will be in a public 
place, in the presence of the outside world. 

The usual “ Summer School” at Chautauqua will 
not be quite concluded when our Conference begins. 
The former adjourns on the 23d of Eighth month, 
while ours meets on the 21st. We have, however, 
the use of the public meeting-place for our sessions in 
the forenoons of the 21st, 22d, and 23d, and after 
that for the afternoons and evenings also. It is 
probable that some of those who are attending the 
Summer School may be interested to attend some of 
our sessions, and if so it is desirable, certainly, that 
the matter we may have to present shall be worthy 
of our profession. The forenoon of the 21st will be 
occupied by the Religious Section, that of the 22d by 
the Educational, and that of the 23d by the 
Philanthropic. 

It is to be hoped that the Conference will be made, 
this year, a real success. There will be, no doubt, a 
good, and probably a large attendance. The place is 
as conveniently situated for the great body of our 
members as any place can be, the access from Genesee, 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Ohio, and Indiana 
yearly meetings being easy and not expensive. 
Chautauqua is so pleasant and healthful in its natural 
aspects, as well as by the improvements and develop- 
ments of man, that it would be delightful to spend a 
fortnight or more there, amid its picturesque scenery, 
its lake, forests, and mountains, apart from the 
Conference attractions. 

The further arrangements will be announced from 
time to time, but practically they are now sufficient 
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for all to make their plans to attend. The time is 
Eighth month 21-28 ; there will be sessions on each 
of the eight days. The 21st falls on Third-day, and 
the 28th, of course, on Third-day also. Railroad 
rates of a fare and a third for the round trip will be 
arranged for, but a special rate of ten dollars for the 
round trip, for parties of a hundred or more, will be 
made from the large cities. There will be unlimited 
accommodations in boarding-houses, at a moderate 
range of charge. Altogether, why mot make it a 
decisive success ? 

Tue English Friends are endeavoring to maintain with 
consistency the testimony of the Society for peace, in the 
midst of the present very trying circumstances. The Friend, 
London, in the latest issue to hand, has earnest articles con- 
tributed by John Wilhelm Rowntree, Ellen Robinson, and 
others, and a previous issue had another excellent review of 
the subject by Anne W. Richardson—to which J. W. R. and 
E. R. make reference. 

A friend of the Peace work, in a private letter to the INn- 
TELLIGENCER, dated in England on the 23d ult., says: 
‘*There seems to be much call for service here at home. 
Not that we are hopeful of effecting much, but the standard 
needs to be upheld, and there is opportunity for labor in 
different directions ; so that it seems to me our right place is 
in our own country in these dark days.’’ 





THE approval by the United States Senate, on the 5th 
instant, without debate, and without a division, of the Con- 
vention agreed upon by the Peace Conference at the Hague, 
is a significant, as well as a notable, event. Nobody cared 
to put himself on record in opposition to such a compact of 
the nations. Doubtless some Senators would have said that 
it was of no value, and had been discredited by its own 
friends—the United States and England—but we are sure 
most of them shared the general feeling that war ought to be 
avoided. The object lessons of 1898-1900 enforce this con- 
viction. Peace and Arbitration are the great under forces 
even of the present shameful situation. 


Tue Friend, Philadelphia, publishes complete returns of 
the membership of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting held at Arch 
Street. The number of members is 4,468. There are 1,538 
men, and 2,002 women, with 483 male and 445 female minors. 
The several quarterly meetings have the following numbers : 
Philadelphia, 1,335 ; Abington, 564, (of whom 490 belong to 
Frankford Monthly Meeting—Germantown) ; Concord, 782 ; 
Caln, 203; Western, 423; Burlington and Bucks, 426; 
Haddonfield, 649 ; Salem, 86. 





THE war in the Philippine Islands, between the forces of 
the United States and the native people, has now been going 
on for a full year. It began on the 4th of the Second month, 
1899. Evidently it is not ‘‘ over,’’ at all, for there is no sign 
of the troops coming home. 


CoRRECTION.—In the legend under the picture of New 
Garden meeting-house, in the last issue, the date 1890 should 
be 1790. 
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BIRTHS. 


BAYNES.—At Highlands Creek, Ind., First month 16, 
1900, to John and Ella Baynes, a son, who is named 
Humphrey. 

PENNOCK.—In Boston, Mass., First month 30, Igoo, to 
Edward A. and Sarah A. Pennock, a daughter, whois named 
Margaret. 


DEATHS. 

DIXON.—At the residence of her nephew, Samuel Lewis, 
West Chester, Pa., First month 28, 1900, Dr. Mary J. Scarlett 
Dixon, widow of G. Washington Dixon, in her 78th year; a 
member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 
Interment at Fair Hill, Philadelphia. 

[A notice in a local newspaper adds the following particu- 
lars: She was a native of Bucks county, Pa., the youngest 
and the only surviving member of alarge family. Receiving 
her education in West Chester and Kennett Square, she de- 
voted several of the early years of her life to teaching in 
Chester county, being honored and beloved by her pupils. 

When in 1850 the Woman's Medical College, of Philadel- 
phia, opened its doors to students, she received information 
from one of its faculty that she was ‘‘ wanted,’’ but she did 
not enter the College until the autumn of 1855, graduating in 
1857. In 1859 she was appointed demonstrator of anatomy. 
In 1862 she was appointed Professor of Anatomy, which posi- 
tion she held until 1871, when her connection with the College 
was severed on account of her failing sight. In 1868 she was 
appointed. resident physician of the woman's hospital, resign- 
ing this position in 1871. 

She was quiet and modest in deportment, with an indomi- 
table will in overcoming obstacles, of a kindly, sympathizing 
nature, conscientious in her profession, and equally attentive 
to rich and poor. She was an earnest worker in the anti- 
slavery cause, and fearless in disapproval of wrong. | 


EVENS.—At the residence of her son, Joseph K. Evens, 
Marlton, N. J., First month 27, 1900, Rachel K. Evens, in 
her 81st year. 

FAUCITT.—At Westminster, California, First month 15, 
1900, Thomas Faucitt, bornin Winchester, Frederick county, 
Va., Ninth month 18, 1821. 

He was totally blind for twenty-five years. His wife, 
Sinah Gregg Faucitt, died about one year ago. Thcmas was 
the son of Elisha Faucitt, of Lloydsville, Belmont county, 
Ohio. He was a member of Plainfield Monthly Meeting for 
a great many years. He had lived to the ripe old age of 82 
years, 5 months, and 14 days. ‘ 

HORNOR.—At Medford, N. J., First month 28, 1900, 
Margaret D. Hornor, widow of the late Joseph Hornor, in her 
88th year; a member of Medford Monthly Meeting, which 
she attended regularly when health permitted. 

Interment at Mansfield, N. J. 


MANN.—At Lumberton, N. J., at the residence of her 
mother, Josephine C. Lippincott, after months of suffering, 
Fourth month 2, 1899, Maud Halcyon, wife of William H. 
Mann, and daughter of the late Dr. Benjamin N. Gauntt, aged 
28 years, 7 months, 8 days ; a member of the Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends of Philadelphia. 

MATHIS.—First month 19, Ig00, at Tabernacle, N. J., 
Joseph W. Mathis, aged 57 years. 

Interment at Mount Holly, N. J. 


McILVAIN.—Hugh Mcllvain, Jr., son of Hugh and 
Mary Bunting Mcllvain, born Twelfth month 17, 1895, died 
Second month 1, 1900; a member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia. 

MORRIS.—At Highlands Creek, Ind., First month 10, 
1900, of typhoid pneumonia, Lillian, youngest child of An- 
derson and Allie J. Morris, in her 19th year. 

When but twelve years old this dear girl made her choice 
in the Society of Friends, sending an application in her own 
writing and wording to the Clerk's table. She was received, 
and was a consistent member to the end of her life. Ds 


SMITH.—Second month 1, 1900, in Philadelphia, Anna 
C., wife of Howard Smith. 








MARY H. HAMBLETON. 


At her home in Oskaloosa, Iowa, First month 27, 1900, 
Mary H., widow of the late Levi Hambleton, in the 80th 
year of her age. 

She was one of a large family of children, being the 
daughter of Edward and Jane Hall, of Ohio, but her early life 
was spent mostly in Chester county, Pa., and she received 
her education at Westtown Boarding School. After her mar- 
riage she returned to Ohio, but later she passed through many 
vicissitudes as one of the pioneer women of the then new State 
of Iowa. 

Intelligent and fully alive to the best interests of the vari- 
ous neighborhoods wherein their lot was cast, she and her 
husband tried earnestly to maintain the Friendly principle 
both so highly prized. Connected with the larger body of 
Western Friends, they were active in the affairs of the 
church, she sometimes appearing as a minister of the word of 
truth as she held it. 

After the death of her husband, a few months since, she 
last autumn made a visit to her Eastern relatives and friends, 
which she greatly enjoyed. Her retentive memory and love 
for the olden times made her a delightful companion, as she 
would recall and graphically relate many of the striking inci- 
dents connected with her long and varied life. She returned 
home rejoicing that she had accomplished her visit, and after 
a few weeks, during which she suffered much from heart dis- 
ease, she passed onward, in the faith and hope of a Christian, 
comforted by the presence of her beloved children, who can 
now truly say of her, ‘‘ Mother is at rest.’’ H. 





HENRY RAKESTRAW. 


At Christiana, Pa., First month 9, 1900, Henry Rakestraw, 
in his 55th year. 

The loss of Henry Rakestraw will long be felt in the 
neighborhood of Christiana, for he was one of those men of 
whom every community has much need. Intelligent, broad 
minded, liberal, genial ; a friend and neighbor to all in suffer- 
ing and distress. 

In his home he was a loving and faithful husband, kind 
and just father, possessed of a sunshiny disposition, that was 
ever the light of the household. 

He was reared a farmer, and for many years followed that 
occupation, which he loved. His father, Abraham Rakestraw, 
was one of those eastern Pennsylvania farmers who half a 
century ago, through good tillage and fertilization made the 
barren field bloom as a garden spot, and Henry was follow- 
ing his father’s example. He established the Christiana 
creamery plant, and operated it to the benefit of the farmers 
of the vicinity. 

In religion he was a Friend, but gave God-speed to all 
religious effort, of whatever denomination. He served for 
several years as a member of Sadsbury Monthly Meeting 
Philanthropic Committee, where he was ever a willing worker ; 
but it is not in this capacity that we find the strongest testi- 
mony of his philanthropic spirit. The bereaved hearts of the 
old and young whom he has personally aided speak volumes. 
He was particularly the friend of the young man and boy; 
and for one to be in his employment meant that he should 
grow in those traits which tend to the betterment of humanity. 

We believe that his memory will long live for the good of 
those who have known him. He was one of those to whom 
the words of the Psalmist are applicable : 

‘* Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright: for the 
end of that man is peace.’’ S. 





PATIENT and suffering long 

With man’s mistakes and usury ; 

Seeing how all threads come 

In place in Time's vast loom, 

And in the finished web fulfil 

The pattern of His perfect will. 
—F. L. Hosmer. 

d€ 


THERE are 101 farmers and 17 mechanics in the lower 
House of the Connecticut Legislature. There are but 252 
members in all. 
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. DOUKHOBOR REPORT. 
| We have some further contributions for the fund, which are 
reported below. We have no further word from the colonists. 


THE ‘‘ INTELLIGENCER '’ FUND. 
















M. N., (for spinning-wheels),. . .. .. -$ 1.00 
Indiana Y. M. Phil. Committee, per Albert 
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M.S. C., per John Comly,...... +. 2.00 
$18.00 
’ Balance reported, . 207.25 
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FRIENDS’ CONFERENCE AT 
CHAUTAUQUA. 
[Eighth month 21-28, 1900. ] 
PRELIMINARY PROGRAMS OF THE SECTIONS. 
RELIGIOUS SECTION. 








EIGHTH MONTH 21. Morning Session Io to 12. 

1. Opening Exercises. Welcome by authorities of Chau- 
tauqua Assembly. Response by Robert S. Haviland. 
Address by Chairman Religious Section, Howard M. 
Jenkins. 

Address: ‘What Quakerism Stands For."’ By 
President William W. Birdsall, of Swarthmore College. 
4. Brief addresses following upon the themes presented 
by President Birdsall. [Assignments of speakers to be 
made later. ] 
EIGHTH MONTH 28, a.m. The close of the final session of 
the Conference will be given to the Religious Section. 
The program, if any, will be arranged at the time. 
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EDUCATIONAL SECTION. 
EIGHTH MONTH 22. Morning session, 10 to 12. 
1. Address by Chairman, Pres. W. W. Birdsall, ‘‘ What 
is an Education?’’ 
2. Papers: ‘* Education outside the School and College.’’ 
S. Elizabeth Stover, New York City; Prof. Chas. S. 
Thomas, Indiana. 















General discussion. 
Rachel W. Underhill, 


General discussion. 


Chester, Pa. 
Paper: ‘‘ The True Education,”’ 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 













PHILANTHROPIC LABOR SECTION. 





[The Program is subject to revision. } 
EIGHTH MONTH 23. 







8.30 a.m. Business Session. 
10.30 a.m. Opening Address by Chairman, John Wm. 






Hutchinson, New York. 
The Relation of Philanthropy to Religion,’’ (appoint- 
ment to be announced-) Discussion: William M. 







Ne 









York. 
: ‘*Sketch of Aaron M. Powell.’’ Isaac Roberts, Consho- 
} hocken, Pa. 
‘Personal Purity and Its Influence on Character.’’ Dr. 






i O. Edward Janney, Baltimore. Discussion : 
joseph S. Walton, Philadelphia ; 
Salem, Ohio. 


Principal 
Edna H. Richards, 











"| EIGHTH MONTH 24. 

i: ft 8.30 a.m. Business Session. 

mt 10 a.m. ‘‘ The Outlook for Peace.’’ Howard M. Jen- 
bi kins, Philadelphia. Discussion. 

1 : ‘*The Outlook for Temperance.’’ Wilson S. Doan, 
i Indianapolis; Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, Swarthmore 





College; Alice Canby Robinson, Baltimore; Wm. 
; Greenwood Brown, Toronto, Canada. 
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To be followed by general dis- | 


cussion, 
E1GHTH MONTH 28. 
; 1oa.m. Papers: ‘* What Friends have contributed to | 
; Literature,’’ George L. Marsh, Iowa. 
Paper: ‘* Physical Education,’ Dr. C. E. Ehinger, West 








2 p.m. ‘‘Mission Work.”’ 
delphia. 

‘* Duty of Friendsin Social Reform,’’ 
New York. 

Discussion of Special Topics: ‘‘ Business Ethics,’’ Joseph 
J. Janney, Baltimore. —‘‘ Prison Reform.’’—‘‘ Woman 
as a Citizen,’’ Marianna W. Chapman, New York.— 
‘« Christian Citizenship.”’ 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS SECTION. 


EIGHTH MONTH 25. 
Paper by Edward B. Rawson, New York City. Dis- 
cussion. 
1. Their relation to the Society. Five to seven minutes’ 
talk, Mary H. Whitson, of Philadelphia. 

. What they do for or offer to the younger members. 
Five to seven minutes’ talk, Helen G. Borton, of 
Woodstown, N. J. 

. Possibilities and Limitations. 
talk. 

4. Methods. Three to five minutes talk, R. Barclay 

Spicer, Mary R. Wilson Thorne, and others. 


Mary B. Paxson, Phila- 


Henry W. Wilbur, 


to 


Five to seven minutes’ 


we 





EIGHTH MONTH 25. Evening. (Philanthropic Labor Sec- 
tion.) Education of the Colored People. Address by 
Anna M. Jackson, Superintendent. Paper by Abby 
D. Munro. Paper by Martha Schofield. Exhibition 
of lantern slides. 


EIGHTH Monru 26, First-day. Meetings for worship. 





FIRST-DAY SCHOOL SECTION. 
EIGHTH MONTH 27. 
1oa.m. ‘‘ The First-day School indispensable to the 
Religious Organization.’’ Paper by Susan H. Jarrett, 
of Horsham, Pa. Opening remarks by Rebecca J. 
Broomell, Baltimore. 

‘« The Practical Value of Old Testament Study as Applied 
to First-day School Work.’’ Paper by Dr. Jesse H. 
Holmes, Swarthmore College. Opening remarks by 
Elizabeth W. Collins, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Evening session.—Practical Methods. ‘‘ Teaching from 
Friends’ Lessons on the Life and Times of Jesus.’’ 
Esther H. Cornell, New York City. Object Lesson, 
Helen P. Lamb, Baltimore. Superintendent's Ad- 
dress, Dr. William I. Hull, Swarthmore College. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR CHAUTAUQUA. 


At the recent committee meeting in New York City, to arrange 
for the Conference at Chautauqua, the Committee on Trans- 
portation reported that the Trunk Line Association (which 
has jurisdiction in the territory included in the States of New 
York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia, 
Virginia, West Virginia, and Pennsylvania,—except a small 
part in the northwest corner from Pittsburg to Warren), had 
granted a general rate of a fare and a third, but a special rate 


| of $10 for the round trip, including return by way of Niagara 
| Falls, had been granted for parties of 100 or more from New 


Jackson, New York, Henry Morris Haviland, New | 


York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington. These $10 
tickets are good for ten days. Full details will be given later. 

The Committee on arrangements directed that fifty cents 
be added to the price of the tickets, to cover expenses of the 
Committees on Transportation and Reception, and for badges, 
which will be recognized for admission to the Chautauqua 


| Assembly grounds, during the Conference. 


Rates have not yet been secured from the Central Traffic 
Association, whose territory includes the northwest corner of 


| Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, and the southern and 


| liberal rates will be granted. 


months ! 


eastern part of Illinois -but the Committee is confident that 
J. W. H. 


TWENTY-ONE thousand seven hundred and ninety arrests 
of women in the boroughs of Manhattan and Bronx in twelve 
And we continue to send missionaries to the 
heathen !—[New York World. ] 





FROM ISAAC WILSON.—IX. 


Our last letter reported us safely over the many 
miles of travel, and at the home of our friend Barclay 
Smith ; it seems indeed a home to many, and all so 
willingly doing their part to add to its kind hospitality. 

Fourth-day morning (First month 24), after a 
good night's rest, we spent the forenoon in reading 
and writing letters, then went with some friends to 
witness the departure of the C/zma, an ocean steamer 
with missionary workers from this and other fields, 
for whom the last look and handkerchief waving was 
continued as long as they could be seen. Then we 
returned and attended a mothers’ meeting, to which 
we were invited in Sunshine Hall, a building secured 
and fitted up by B. J. Smith for the various lines of 
benevolent work carried on by the company of young 
Friends, and others known as the Silent Workers. 
They certainly deserve more than a passing notice for 
the Christlike mission they are fulfilling here in the 
home field, with no other view to reward than the 
uplifting of humanity. The great responsibility of 
mothers was given much consideration. 

In the evening we attended their Young People’s 
Meeting, a union rather than strictly a Friends’ 
meeting, but freely shared by all, and we trust pro- 
ductive of much good. It is this band of Silent 
Workers that furnish us the little Dinner Pail, a paper 
filled with good things to feed the inner life. Fifth- 


day we called upon some relatives (of neighbors and | 


friends of ours) and spent some time in the exhibit of 


California products of fruits and minerals that were | 


very interesting, returning to our home (as we can 
already call it), to be unexpectedly greeted soon after 
the evening dinner by the gathering in of a company 
of Friends and others to the number of about fifty. 








Seated in the large parlors, that which we felt as the | 


sentiment of the whole was expressed by two or 
three, in words of warmest welcome to us as visitors 
among them. Our own feelings of appreciation 


could be but feebly expressed ; the evening passed | 


away in a very pleasant and enjoyable manner. 


Sixth- and Seventh-days, while arrangements were | 


being made for meetings and visits among Friends, 
we visited some of the buildings and places of inter- 
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At 3 p. m. we attended the Mission School, 
conducted by the Silent Workers. Here a large 
number of children of all ages and classes are gathered 
in from the street and from homes where they have 
had no advantages of moral or religious instruction, 
and these young men and women devote their time 
and energy to aid them toward better lives. 

At 7 p. m., accompanied by B. J. Smith and others 
from the Home, we attended the evening service in a 
Congregational church, where the spoken word (as 
I felt to present it) was attentively listened to and 
appreciation expressed, with a kind invitation to come 
again. Thus ended another of those full days that 
seem almost unavoidable at times in our travel; I am 
thankful for good health and enjoyment in service. 

Second-day was spent in some calls, and we dined 
with our much esteemed friends, Mary Coffin and 


daughter, whose acquaintance and hospitality we. 


shared seven years ago in Lincoln, Nebraska. Third- 
day, we accepted the kindness of our host, as suggested 
to his son Harper Smith, who met us across the Bay, 
and showed us the sights of Alameda, Berkeley, and 
Oakland, besides a long drive in a very comfortable 
carriage over some most excellent roads that lead to 
Santa Cruz, taking lunch at noon, then returning part 
way and around the many beautiful hillsides, until we 
reached the summit of Lena Heights, from which we 
had a most beautiful view of the towns we had passed 
through. But for the lingering fog we could have 
seen the Golden Gate, many miles away. The day’s 
pleasure, which had been all that kind friends could 
make it, had only been lessened by the sad news 
coming this morning ofthe death of our most intimate 
and valued friend at home, Jacob S. Cronk, whose life 
as a relative, neighbor, and Friend is seldom equalled 
in virtuous character, and in the meeting capacity. I 
shall feel a personal loss, in that he is the last of five 
that have occupied the same seats with myself during 
our residence in Bloomfield. I. W. 
San Francisco, First month 30. , 


AMERICANS generally have the idea that in the old days 
the most brilliant social element in Havana were the Spanish 


| officials and their suites, says a writer in Scribner's Magazine, 


est, the Academy of Science, Public Library, etc., | 
and accompanied by our kind host we enjoyed a ride | 


of seven or eight miles out to Cliff House on the 
ocean front, where we got our finest view of the Pa- 
cific, and where we could count nearly one hundred 
seals lying on the different rocks in the sun. Then 
we took a drive through a most beautiful park, and 
made a visit to the museum, a most wonderful col- 
lection of art and many relics of early days. This 
with several calls on Friends finished the week. 


First-day morning was dull, with a light rain fall- | 


ing. We found a full day of religious service, a 
school at ten, then the meeting at eleven in Swarth- 


more Hall, where, considering the rain, there von | Century magazine), died in New York city on the 2I!st ult. 
It required some little time after | 7 ; 


good attendance. 


meeting in the shaking of hands with all that claimed 
Canadian blood, or friendship through relatives or 
acquaintances; a number lunched with us at the 
Smith home. 





T. Bentley Mott, and then adds: as a matter of fact, the 
social circle of Havana has always been made up of Cubans ; 
Cubans with Spanish titles (just as Canadians have English 
ones), and Cubans without titles ; rich Cubans and poor ones, 
but always and preéminently, if not exclusively, Cubans. 
From the Captain-General down, Spaniards were strangers 
and foreigners, who might or might not be admitted to these 
sacred precincts according to no law whatever. 


THE Queen's speech, read in Parliament, has sundry re- 
grets. It ‘‘ regrets to state’’ that there is a famine in India, 
and also ‘‘regrets to add that the epidemic of plague con- 


tinues.’’ And then it regrets that ‘‘the time is not propitious 
for domestic reforms.’’ Here is an object-lesson in imper- 
ialism. 


THE widow of the late Roswell Smith (founder of the 


It was she, who in 1844, as Miss Annie Ellsworth, then sev- 
enteen years of age, sent the famous first telegraph message, 
‘* What God hath wrought.”’ 


A REPORT of vital statistics of Havana for 1899 shows 
an apparent excess of deaths over births of about 4,000. 
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FRIENDS IN MEETING AND AT HOME. 
V.—CALN, SADSBURY, COLUMBIA, LANCASTER. 


Some of the members of Western Quarterly Meeting 
live at Ercildoun, which is half way between London 
Grove and Caln. Among these are William Web- 
ster’s family, through whose kindness visitors desir- 
ing to attend both quarterly meetings are taken from 
one to the other, and entertained by the way. Riding 
from Ercildoun to Caln we pass through the town of 
Coatesville, which is just now undergoing a “‘ boom,” 
because of the large iron mills already built and others 
that are in process of erection. One of these immense 
plants is owned by Friends of the other branch, one 
by members of our branch, and the third by those 
who are classed as “ professors with Friends.” It is 
interesting to note that within sight of these mills a 
large, covered wooden bridge has just been built 
‘instead of an iron one, because iron is so high. 

Caln meeting-house is an old building, of the most 
severe type of architecture. It is long, narrow, and 
uradorned. Like London Grove it is divided into 
three compartments, but there are no upstairs gal- 
leries. The smallest division, which is in the middle, 
is comfortably carpeted and cushioned, and is used on 
First-day mornings by Orthodox Friends, our branch 
holding no meeting here except the quarterly meeting 
twice a year. At the time of the Separation there 
was a preponderance of Orthodox Friends at Sadsbury 
and of our branch at Caln. Now the conditions are 
reversed, their meeting at the former, and ours at the 
latter place, having been discontinued. There is nota 
single family of our branch living near the meeting- 
house, and consequently no one to meet those who 
might desire to come by train. As Thorndale station 
is not much more than a mile distant, the fact need 
not deter any one who is a good walker. 

The quarterly meeting was held on Fifth-day, the 
25th of last month, the Ministers and Elders meeting 
in the middle room at 10 a.m. There were six per- 
sons present, three of each sex. The meeting for 
worship was held in the large room, which was also 
very comfortable, at 11 a.m. The message given 
was based upon the thought, “‘ God hath need of thee, 
—in the home, in the neighborhood, in the meeting, 
and in the affairs of township, State, and nation.” In 
the meeting for business the usual queries were 
answered by Sadsbury Monthly Meeting. Bradford 
and Uwchlan, the only other meeting belonging to 
the quarter, requested to be laid down, stating that 
for more than a year but three Friends have attended 
its meeting for business, and one of these is now so 
feeble as to make her future attendance uncertain, if 
not impossible. After some discussion a committee 
was appointed to confer with the members and report 
at the next quarterly meeting. 

The day was unfavorable, and the attendance 
small, there being but eleven men and seventeen 
women present. It was, however, encouraging to 
note that the majority of these were under middle 
age, several of them being quite young. At the 
close of the meeting a large-hearted Friend passed 
around a basket containing a generous supply of 
sandwiches and gingerbread. 
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Sadsbury meeting-house is about a mile from the 
prosperous village of Christiana. As in most other 
neighborhoods, the site was chosen in the long ago, 
and when population increased the village did not 
grow around the meeting-house. Consequently 
Friends who live in Christiana and do not kee pa horse, 
have a good excuse for staying at home when the 
weather is inclement. The present house is compara- 
tively new, the one first built having been destroyed 
by fire. Unlike most of our houses it is a square 
building ; and unlike any other country house that 
the writer has visited, there is a furnace in the cellar 
and the floor is warm to the feet. 

One end only is now used for meeting purposes, 
except when there is likely to be an unusually large 
attendance. The other end has had asmall room 
partitioned off for the library, which already contains 
quite a collection of books. A few years ago a 
woman Friend left some money, the income of which 
is to be used in making annual additions to this col- 
lection. As the library room can be heated bya 
stove, it is used for the monthly meeting, which is 
held alternately at Sadsbury and Bart. 

The First-day meeting at Sadsbury is quite well 
attended, but like many other country meetings, it 
has been depleted by the death or removal of a num- 
ber of useful members. The First-day School has 
sometimes been kept open all the year, but this year 
the Lesson Leaves did not seem to arouse much in- 
terest, and the school has been discontinued for the 
winter. One teacher complains that his class will be 
about broken up, because so many of the young wo- 
men belonging to it are about getting married. He 
has no desire to discourage matrimony, but feels a 
natural regret that the inevitable course of events will 
deprive him of some of his best pupils. 

The influence of this little body of Friends is felt 
in the surrounding neighborhood, the temperance 
sentiment being stronger in Sadsbury than in any 
other township in Lancaster county. The only min- 
ister belonging to Caln Quarterly Meeting is Jesse 
Webster. His life of honest industry and continued 
self-denial reaches the lives of many who never go 
inside of a meeting-house. 

There are still a very few Friends living in Co- 
lumbia, but the house that once stood there was torn 
down, because it was literally falling to pieces, A 
desire was expressed for a meeting at this place, and 
one was appointed in the Evangelical Church on the 
evening of the 26th ult. Although cold and exceed- 
ingly windy, about forty people were in attendance, 
only three of whom were members of our Society. 
The church members who were present seemed 
pleased, and offered their building for any future oc- 
casion when it might be desired. One of the Friends 
here belongs to Baltimore- Yearly Meeting, ‘and had 
just received the letter sent out to its isolated mem- 
bers. She had not heard from the meeting for years, 
and was much pleased to find that she is not forgot- 
ten. Onthe next morning we visited an aged Friend 
who was kept away from the meeting by the severe 
weather. 

I have had Lancaster Friends on my mind for 
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some months, the list in the ‘ Extracts’ showing that 
several of our members are living there. I spent 
three days hunting up those whose addresses I had, 
and with the help of these I found several others, 
some of whom belong to Baltimore. Altogether 
there are thirty-four members and half members, in- 
cluding one family that lives at Millersville, which is 
four miles distant by trolley. Six of these are chil- 
dren, and five are in Lancaster but a part of the year. 
In spite of the severe cold a number of these Friends 
gathered at one of the homes on the evening of the 
31st, and we had quite a live conference. Before 
separating, a committee was appointed to make out a 
program for the first meeting of the Lancaster Friends’ 
Association, which is to be held on the afternoon of 
the last First-day of this month. There is material 
here for a live association, and our prayer is that it 
may live and have a beneficent influence upon its own 
members, and through them may reach out and bless 
other lives. 

Some of the members of Sadsbury Meeting live at 
Atglen, two miles this side of Christiana, and a parlor 
meeting was held there on the evening of the Ist inst. 
This was a pleasant, friendly gathering, a part of the 
time being set apart for a religious service. The next 
morning a brief visit was paid to Nathan Maule, at 
Lenover, who for many years was the correspondent 
of the quarterly meeting, until his age and infirmities 
prevented -his further service. He bears his confine- 
ment cheerfully, and hopes that he may again be 
found at his place in the meeting, when the pleasant 
weather comes in the spring. In the meantime he is 
sustained by the thought that a helpful ministry may 
go forth from a bed of sickness. E. L 





CHEERFULNESS IN ADVANCED AGE. 


WHILE spending a few weeks here (Logansport, Ind.), 
I visited an inmate of the ‘‘ Home for the Friendless,”’ 
a member of the other branch of Friends, 91 years 
of age, poor, a widow, and childless, blind, to all in- 
tents and purposes, almost deaf, and so crippled with 
rheumatism she has to use a crutch and cane to assist 
her in getting about, yet withal, so cheerful, so pa- 
tient, so grateful for her blessings (?) it is worth one’s 
while to be in her company for a little time. Her 
confidence and trust in her Heavenly Father’s care 
and wisdom and love are indeed touching, and might 
be a lesson to those more favored outwardly, than 
she. Where now would she be, she asked, what 
would she do were it not for Him who is indeed her 
only comfort, now? Lowly and humble, but so 
confiding, so full of -peace, she reminds me of the 
following lines from Young: 
‘« Poor in herself, but rich 
In borrowed lustre from a higher source.’’ 

She recited to me a few lines of her own compo- 
sition (at near the age of 80 years), which I send, 
hoping you will see fit to publish them, not for their 
literary merit, but for the beautiful and excellent 
sentitnent pervading them, which may reach the hearts 
of some who read them more readily, perhaps, in this 
homely guise, than if adorned with the flowers of 
rhetoric. When here two years ago, I visited her; 
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she had not forgotten me and held my visit in grate- 
ful remembrance, and was very much pleased when I 
went to see her a few days ago. While there, I read 
to her.two chapters in the Gospel of John, which she 
much appreciated, commenting on the different verses, 
as the reading progressed. The visit did me as much 
good as it did fer. I think her’s is a remarkable case. 
Logansport, Ind. EizABETH H. COALeE. 


€ [The pieces which our friend encloses with the above are two in 
number, and without captions. We print one of them below, as she 
sends it.—Ebs. ] 
Why should any of us view 
The work before us laid, 
And say, ‘‘ There's nothing / can do, 
Not able; I’m afraid 
To move these ponderous granite blocks, 
Or dig the mountains down, 
Nor clear the muddy water-brooks, 
And thereby gain renown. 
There are many little things, I see, 
Are lying here undone, 
But they are quite too small for me, 
They need not be begun. 
I feel like walking round awhile, 
The ground I'll keep in view, 
Perhaps some farther off I'll see 
Great works that I can do. 
Some weary wanderers I see 
Are seated here to rest awhile, 
I'll take my seat within the shade, 
The hours to beguile.’’ 
But hark, the laborers are calling loud, 
Let us hear what they do say, 
Perhaps a lesson we may learn, 
Whilst idle here to-day. 
‘« The morning’s passing by, dear youth, 
The day will not be long, 
Be willing to degin the work, 
Then you will feel more strong. 
Count nothing little in the task 
That wisdom calls to do, 
For truly things are very great, 
That little seemed to you.”’ 
Then why should any of us view 
The work before us laid, 
And say, ‘‘ There's nothing / can do, 
I'll seat me in the shade.”’ 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


Dr. JEssE H. HoLMEs spent the Holidays in visits in France 
and England. He is expecting, we understand, to proceed 
now to Palestine, and we suppose will be likely to meet there 
the large party of Friends who sailed on the Ist instant from 
Boston. We have an interesting article frcm him for next 
week’s issue. 

A private letter from a friend in a Western city contains 
this paragraph: ‘‘ has a Canadian nurse, a very observ- 
ing, intelligent women from Montreal, who tells us many 
surprising things about the French Canadians, proving thata 
subjugated race may submit but do not harmonize ; the root 
of bitterness remains. We would better learn a lesson now 
concerning our policy in the Philippines.’ 

From Pasadena, Cal., First month 13: ‘‘ The weather has 
been quite warm this month, and now, at 4 o'clock, the tem- 
perature is 76° in our room ; we have had no fire for several 
days. Asa result of the greater rainfall this season, the 
appearance of the landscape is much brighter than last winter, 
—and yet we want more rain.’’ [The writer speaks of 
Friends’ meetings and churches, and says:] ‘‘ The culmina- 
tion of plain apparel has been reached, I think, when a young 
woman in shirt waist and plain bonnet of the old kind is seen 
on the streets riding a bicycle.’’ 
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The First-x Dav Schools. 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL WORK AT MILLVILLE, PA. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


I FULLY concur with your editorial reference of 
Twelfth month 30, 1899, in regard to the publishing 
of practical notes and reports of First-day school 
work, making a useful department of the INTELLI- 
GENCER, and hope sufficient interest will be taken in 
the matter to bring it about. 

The accompanying article, which I have prepared, 
giving the origin, a little of the history, and present 
condition of our school at Millville, is at your dis- 
posal. > J. KK. 


‘*Sixth month 19, 1853. To-day the Millville reading 
school commenced with readers twelve. This school is to 
meet hebdomadal.’’ 

‘«Sixth month 26. The number at reading school, twenty- 
some.”’ 

The above are exact quotations from a diary written at 
the dates given, and the school referred to was organized by 
S. Emily Eves, Mary Margaret Masters, and Rachel S. Eves. 
It did not continue very long, but the good seed was sown. 

The present organization has been in existence since 1868. 
It was under the care of an executive committee until the fall 
of 1886, when the officers and teachers appointed a committee 
of five to request the monthly meeting to take it under its care. 
The request was granted. (The executive committee referred 
to had been appointed at the close of the First-day meeting, 
by all who were interested to take part.) 

The school was open only from Fourth month until 
Eleventh month 1 of each year, until 1890, when the interest 
had so increased that it was continued throughout the year 


and so remains to be. 


The classes were principally engaged in Bible study (par- 
ticularly the New Testament) until 1886, when two of them 
adopted the Lesson Leaves, and the whole school did so 
later. 

In 1887 a well-selected library of three hundred books, 
with catalogues and cards, was added to the few already there. 

The school is now divided into nine classes, has an enroll- 
ment of one hundred twenty-nine, and an average attendance 
of about seventy, with thirteen officers and teachers. 

The program of exercises consists of an opening reading, 
a chapter from the Bible or other suitable selection ; reading 
the minutes of preceding school ; class exercises ; roll-call of 
classes, to which responses were given; the offerings, which 


generally consist of readings, recitations, or original papers | 


of two members named by the superintendent the week pre- 
vious, and general remarks. 

As no lesson had been prepared for the last First-day of 
1899, the time was given, and very profitably, in listening to 
a review of the year’s study in quarters by R. Anna Kester, 
Harry W. Eves, Reba Eves, and Myron Eves. 

The present school, through its various phases of develop- 
ment, is no doubt to some extent the outgrowth of the early 
efforts of the three young women mentioned above, of whom 
only the last-named is now living. Thus we are again 
reminded that seed sown may spring forth after many a day, 
blossom and bear fruit far bey ond the expectation of the sower. 


THE imports of merchandise into the United States during 
1899 amounted to $799,834,620, as against $634,954,448 in 
1898. The exports amounted to $1,275,486,641, as against 
$1,255,547,266 in 1898. 

IN the last year the steam railroads of Connecticut carried 
50,269,468 passengers, with a record of none killed. The 
trolley lines of the State caused the death of eleven passengers 
in a total of 59,084,702. 

A LARGE Glasgow (Scotland) tea chest company has 
purchased 10,000 acres of forest land in North Carolina, with 
75,000,000 feet of stumpage, to use the lumber for veneering of 
tea chests. A factory to prepare it will be built at Wilmington. 
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- @vucational Department. 
NEW YORK SWARTHMOREANS. 

THE former students of Swarthmore College residing in New 
York and vicinity established two years ago a New York 
Swarthmore Club, and the first annual meeting and banquet 
was held last year. The second annual banquet was held on 
Seventh-day evening, the 27th ult., and was a successful and 
enjoyable occasion. About one hundred were seated at the 
tables soon after six o'clock, including the President of the 
Col'ese, two of the three living ex- Presidents, Prof. Cunning- 
ham, the honored head of the mathematical department, and 
representatives of most of the classes since the opening of the 
College, with a few others, invited guests. 

After a reasonable time devoted to disposing of the material 
part of the banquet, the toast-master, Alexander G. Cummins, 
of the Class of ’89, after appropriate introductory remarks of 
an encouraging character, opened the program by calling 
upon the representatives of the Faculty of the College. 

The Principal address was given by President Birdsall, 
who set forth the present condition of the College, referred 
to the larger number of college-rank students of the present 
year than ever before, the renewed facilities of the College 
for imparting instruction in the class and lecture rooms, in the 
new Gymnasium, and on Whittier Field, and did not fail to urge 
upon all present to have ever in mind the needs of a growing 
literary institution like Swarthmore, and never to let it falter 
or fail for the want of adequate support. The training of the 
heart as well as the head, the cultivation of character asa 
foundation before all scholarship, was forcibly presented, and 
it was evident that the impressive words fell upon attentive 
ears, and met with a warm response. . 

A member of the College in its opening year, 1869-70, 
spoke impressively and feelingly of those early days, and of 
the first President of the College, (Edward Parrish), to whose 
earnest and indefatigable labors, for years before the opening 
and in that opening year, we are so deeply indebted. Many 
others were called on and responded in fitting words, which 
limit of space will not allow me to mention, even by name. 
The hours passed on almost unheeded in the retrospect of 
happy years gone by, and the forecasting of those to come, 
and it was just in time to prevent encroachment upon the 
hours of the Sabbath-day that our excellent toast-master, in 
fitting words, brought the occasion to a close, and we all 
separated to our respective homes, feeling that our zeal for our 
beloved college, and our determination to make it succeed in 
the future even far better thar in the past, had been renewed 
and strengthened. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that in this Annual Reunion 
the women and men had an equal share. E. H. M. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 

Two mathematical prizes of fifteen and ten dollars, 
respectively, have recently been offered by Morris L. Clothier 
and Alexander G. Cummins, alumni of the College. They 
will be awarded to such students as attain the highest average 
in mathematics. This, in addition to the prizes already offered 
by Professor Cunningham, will surely cause a renewed interest 
in mathematical work. 

Professor Appleton's class in ‘‘ World Literature’ has 
completed the study of Homer, and the next semester will be 
devoted to a study of Danté’s ‘‘ Divine Comedy.’’ through 
the medium of a translation. 

The first semester closed on the 3d of this month; all 
examinations are now over and in all departments the work 
of the second semester is begun. 

Dr. Magill’s course of weekly lectures on French Literature, 
which began with the earliest history of the language, has 
now reached the period of the Renaissance and Reformation. 
This course involves interesting preliminary work in the study 
of ancient French, M. S. H. 


LECTURE ON ORNITHOLOGY.—Prof. Witmer Stone, of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, delivered an in- 
teresting lecture at Friends’ School, Wilmington, on the even- 
ing of the 30th ult., on ‘‘ Nests and Young of our Birds.’’ 
It was illustrated with stereopticon views. 
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BroAD CREEK, Mp.—Friends’ Association of Broad Creek 
Meeting held its first regular meeting of the season on First- 
day morning First month 14, 1900, and was opened by the 
president reading the 4th chapter of Ephesians. The roll 
was called and the secretary read the minutes of last meeting. 

Nine new names were then enrolled, after which the order 
of the program was carried out, the first of the exercises 
being an excellent selection read by Martha E. Reynolds, 
subject, ‘‘ The Mission Work of Quakers.’’ Helen B. Scar- 
borough then recited very nicely a poem entitled, ‘‘ The Blue 
and the Gray.’ Next wasareading fromthe Young Friends’ 
Review by Charles E. Jackson, subject, ‘‘ Peace and Arbitra- 
tion." Emma C. Scarborough gave a reading, subject, ‘‘ D. 
L. Moody on Prayer,’’ in which the noted evangelist gave 
some of his experiences. The leading thought of the article 
was that if we are not sincere we need not pray. Next was 
answering the following referred questions : 


What attitude should Friends take toward the military | 


drill in the public schools? Answered by William M. Scar- 
borough, who thought that when a drill was used for hygienic 
purposes, to induce the children to be graceful in their car- 
riage and systematic in their movement, it was in no way 


! 
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objectionable, rather advisable ; but when drilled forthe pur- | 


pose of making soldiers of our boys it was cruelly wrong, and 
Friends should have no part in it. 

Why do Friends use the numerical names for the days of 
the week, and for the names of the month? Answered very 
satisfactorily by Emily S. Reynolds. 

What would tend to a greater degree to arouse interest in 
the Association? Answered in a written reply by Virginia 
Rigdon, in which she suggested that if each member would 
make an effort to perform the duties imposed upon them and 


to make it a point to answer their name at roll-call by a sen- | 


timent, it would do much to add to the interest of the meet- 
ing. These suggestions were heartily endorsed. 

What is the foundation principle of the Society of Friends ? 
Answered by Benjamin P. Stubbs, who set forth the facts in a 
manner that could not be mistaken. 

Is there any reason why Friends should not observe 
Christmas day? Referred to John H. Stokes. 
was quite lengthy and full of interest. 

What is the difference between morality and’religion ? 
Answered by Lewis K. Stubbs in a well written paper, which 
was much appreciated, 

The program and referred questions for next meeting were 
then read, and after observing a few moments’ silence, the 
meeting adjourned to meet again First day morning, Second 
month 11, at the close of meeting for worship. 

SARAH R. G. JACKSON, Sec. 


MANSFIELD, N. J.—Mansfield Young Friends’ Association 


was held at the home of Thomas S. Gibbs, on Sixth-day | 


evening, First month 19. Atthecalling of the roll twenty-four 
members responded, some with appropriate quotations. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and 
approved, the usual amount of business transacted, and the 
Executive Committee submitted the report for next meeting. 

The evening’s program commenced by Martha Bowne 
reading ‘‘ Particular Advices’’ from Discipline. Interesting 
and instructive extracts on the life of William Penn were read 
by Lydia L. Gibbs, teaching us lessons of patient endurance 
and perseverance. This was followed by an account of 
‘‘Wiiliam Penn's travels through New Jersey,’’ by Mary S. 
Harvey. 

In reply to the question ‘‘ Should Friends engage actively 
in politics ?"’ Thomas S. Gibbs said : ‘‘ Friends have usually 
discouraged the members from active work in politics ; he 
thought they should study the political questions of the day, 
attend primary meetings, without heeding the ‘party.’ It 
would tend to upraise the country, which we are now ashamed 
of with its wars; would secure better qualified business men 
for officers, and thus promotea higher government ; and have 
lower taxes, without detriment to the Society of Friends.’’ 
The subject was actively discussed by many present, the 
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| plan ‘‘ of doing as Jesus would do ; 


| being organized in New Jersey ;"’ 





unanimous opinion being that though Friends are in the 


| minority, it isthe part of every good citizen to use his influence 


and infuse the Christian principle into government , the country 
would thus be betterandstronger. One Friend remarked that 
‘*no true Friend could remain in politics for any length of 
time in the corrupt manner in which politics are conducted at 
the present day.”’ 

‘« Going to the Golden City,’ was a beautiful recitation, 
rendered by Anna Scott. Edith S. Gibbs recited ‘‘ The New 
Year.”’ 

After a few moments’ silence the Association adjourned, 
to meet at the home of Thomas B. Harvey on Seventh-day 
evening, the 17th of Second month. 

ETHEL W. ZELLEY, Secretary. 


CAMDEN, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association met 
First month 2. The qyestion, ‘‘ Should our business meetings 
be held conjointly ?’’ was discussed by Beulah Fithian, Re- 
becca B. Nicholson, Mary C. Brown, and Edward Roberts, 
Jr. All the papers were in favor of holding our business 
meetings together. Much discussion was called forth. One 
Friend felt one objection was our queries would not be an- 
swered so fully. Another Friend thought that the women 
Friends should feel proud of being able to transact their own 
business—that it is their noble heritage. 

‘*Are we lacking in Christian duty in failing to correct the 
errors of others?’’ was the subject on which Reuben Gilling- 
ham prepared a paper. ‘‘As we are often helped by the ex- 
perience and example of others, it seems reasonable that we 


| should lead those who err into the light and help them to 


walk uprightly.”’ 
Roll was then called, all members answering by giving a 
sentiment from Whittier. LAURA COLLINGS, Sec. 


ByBERRY, PA.—The first regular meeting of this new 
Friends’ Association was held on First-day afternoon, the 4th 


| inst., at Byberry meeting-house, with, if anything, a larger 


attendance than on the day of organization, a month ago, 
showing in a practical way, the interest in the work. After 
the opening chapter, and minutes, the report of the Executive 
meeting was given; James Bonner, Jr., was named and 
accepted as vice-president. 

The meeting was full of life and interest from beginning 
to close, and embraced a comprehensive review of the 
Introduction and first chapter of ‘‘Janney’s History of 
Friends.’" In the discussion following this, Nathaniel 
Richardson spoke of the life of Samuel M. Janney ; Edward 
Comly and Annie L. Croasdale discussed the refusal of early 
Friends to take oaths. 

Annie L. Croasdale then gave an excellent resumé of 
‘Current Topics,’’ dwelling upon the broad field of 
philanthropy with its varied branches. She spoke of the 
Countess Shimelin’s great work among sailors, with her 
‘*Gospel Ship;’’ the Mother's Congress, “or ‘‘ organized 
Mother’s-love ;’’ of the progress of the Suffrage movement ; 


the Youth's Companion, and its late editor ; of John Ruskin’s 


death, and the work accomplished by him ; of the Straight 
Edge, a publication founded upon histeachings ; of the Topeka 
Journal being edited on trial by Charles M. Sheldon on the 
’’ eliminating all news of 
non-elevating character ; of the ‘‘ Codperative Business System 
ending with a reference as 
to when the new century begins. 

After the discussion which followed this, Edwin Bonner 
read ‘‘ Life’s Mysteries,’’ a very appropriate selection, and 
Sarah W. Knight read a portion of our ‘‘ Discipline,’’ which 
closed the exercises. The program for next session was read ; 
and after remarks by the presiding officer—and silence—the 
meeting adjourned until Third month 4, at 2.30 p. m. 

ya 


RICHMOND, INDIANA.—The Young Friends’ Association 
of Richmond send this monthly report. 

Our topics for First month were: ‘‘The Unity of Be- 
lievers,’’ John, xvii., 11; ‘‘Cheerfulness,’’ ‘‘Sabbath Re- 
forms,’’ Isaiah, lvi., 1, 2, and ‘‘Answers to Prayers,’’ Mark, 
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i., 24. 
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Our meeting on First month 7 was not held, owing toa 
lecture which was given under the care of the Young Friends’ 
Association. ‘‘The Uncrowned Queen of the Puritans—a 
Quaker’’ was ably prepared and discussed by our friend 
Wilson S. Doan, of Indianapolis. The lecture was well at- 
tended, not only by our own members but by members of the 
various churches in our city. 

‘« Cheerfulness,’’ our next topic, was discussed freely by 
the members, after being put before us through a very inter- 
esting article read by our leader for the evening. 

The next subject is one under consideration al] over our 
country, and proved to be a very profitable discussion. 

Our meeting of last First-day evening on Answers to 
Prayers was a most interesting one. 

We must always remember when asking our Heavenly 
Father for help to perform certain tasks, to say, ‘‘ Father, if 
it be thy will permit us to do this we ask.”’ 

Our meetings are purely religious,"and we all feel a spirit- 
ual growth is brought about by these gatherings, as well as a 
better understanding of the principles of our Society. 

N. M. S. 


BROOKLYN AND New YorK.—At a meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association held in New York First month 28, 
several visitors were present. 

After the reading of the minutes the nominating committee 
reported as follows: president, Marianna S. Rawson ; vice- 
president, Leah H. Miller; secretary and treasurer, William 
H. Utz; corresponding secretary, Elizabeth M. Roberts. 
These were elected by a unanimous vote. 

An invitation was received from the Metropolitan Univer- 
salist Y. P. C. U. to attend their annual meeting, to be held 
at the Church of the Eternal Hope, New York City. This is 
a non-evangelical society patterned after the Epworth League, 
which is evangelical, and which will not admit Friends, Unitar- 
ians, or Universalists. 

We were invited to have a paper on ‘‘ Our Ideals.’’ As 
representing our Society Marianna S. Rawson will attend and 
read a paper on that subject. 

The subject for the evening ‘‘ Does strict honesty prevail 
in business transactions ?'’ was presented by Dr. Charles Mc- 
Dowell, who thought, as the principle of one-price had been 
introduced in most stores there was less chance for dishonesty 
in transacting business. He also felt there was more candor 
among business men. 

In the discussion that followed many agreed with the 
speaker, but there were some who thought that the general 
business world was more dishonest than a generation ago. 
Marianna S. Rawson thought that it depended a great deal on 
our training whether we were truthful or not. Dr. McDowell 
said in conclusion that we would be much happier if we would 
only try to believe people were honest. 

After a few moments of silence the meeting adjourned to 
meet in Brooklyn in two weeks. 

ELIZABETH MASON ROBERTS, Cor. Sec. 


CoRNWALL, N. Y.—Friends’ Association met at the home 
of Charles E. Cocks, First month 28. In the absence of the 
secretary, Charles F. Seaman was appointed for the day. 

The meeting was called to order by Theodore K. Barton, 
and after a short silence, the minutes of last meeting were 
read and approved. 

A paper on temperance was presented and read by 
Charles F. Seaman. The leading thoughts were, that while 
the subject was not new, it was one that should never be for- 
gotten and set aside as a settled question ; that we had all 
witnessed the suffering, degradation, and want, caused by the 
use of liquor, and to find a way to strengthen the weak who 
had come to feel that they could not resist the temptations 
continually before them, and to save those who are in danger 
of becoming victims of the drink habit, should be our en- 
deavor. Also that Friends of the present day should not 
allow the bright record of the past to be dimmed by lack of 
interest in the subject. 

This was followed by a recitation by J. Pierre Seaman. 
An appeal concerning Peace, was read by Lydia A. Cocks. 
‘* A*way to be happy, and enjoy a New Year,’’ was read by 
Charles E. Cocks. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


Isaac M. Cocks and Rowland Cocks were appointed to read 
selections at our next meeting, and William B. Cocks to recite. 

The social is to be held at the home of James Seaman, 
Second month 16. 

Then adjourned to meet at the home of Elizabeth T. Joyce 
in four weeks. CHARLES F. SEAMAN, Sec., pro tem. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MY MorTuer, Mrs. Ann Jean Lyman, of 
Northampton. By Susan I. Lesley. Pp. 506. $3.50. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. (Received through 
H. T. Coates & Co., Philadelphia.) 

Nancy Hanks. The Story of Abraham Lincoln's Mother. 
By Caroline Hanks Hitchcock. Pp. xviii. and 105. 
$0.50. New York: Doubleday & McClure Co. 

THOUGHTS FOR THE TIMES. Being Chapters selected from 
‘* Thoughts for the Twentieth Century.’ By Martin Kel- 
logg Schermerhorn. Pp. xiv. and 64. Paper. $0.30. 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
AN AGED FRIEND. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


AMONG the accounts of aged Friends appearing in the IN- 
TELLIGENCER the following notes may be of interest : 

Lydia Stringham, who passed her ninetieth birthday in 
Tenth month last, is living with her son Thomas, at Salt Point, 
Duchess couaty, N. Y., in quite good health. She is the 
daughter of Henry Barmore, formerly of Union Vale, in 
Duchess county, and has reached a greater age, by six years, 
than any of a large number of brothers and sisters. In 1830 
she was married by Friends’ ceremony to David Stringham, 
and has been a widow nearly forty-four years. Their family 
of five sons are all living and married, Henry and Isaac 
having homes near her, John living in New York City, and 
James in Brooklyn. There are eleven grandchildren, all 
living, six of whom are married, and nine living great grand- 
children. Lydia has been an Elder of Creek Monthly Meeting 
for about forty years, and a very regular attendant at Crum 
Elbow Meeting as long as her health permitted. She would 
always insist on arriving at meeting in good season, and in 
former years I have heard her say she enjoyed the meetings 
so much more when her children were present. 

She has always found great enjoyment in the company of 
Friends, and the writer thinks no one entertained them more 
willingly than she did ; in fact, it seemed to be her meat and 
drink to make others comfortable. Many hours of her life 
have been passed in the quiet atmosphere of her room, reading 
the memories of departed Friends or writing of the great 
leaders of our Society, whose teachings she accepted with a 
calm, steadfast faith that never wavered or doubted, but has 
led her to the peace and contentment of her remarkable old 
age. She now says that when children are young they are 
expected to obey their parents, but when parents become aged 
they should obey children. Filled with this confiding trust in 
her children and friends in this world, and with no disturbing 
concern for the next, she is passing on toward the century 
mark with a serenity that could lay aside the things of this life 


as calmly as she would put away her knitting for the night. 
First month 22. * % 


DONATION DAY, HOUSE OF INDUSTRY. 


THE annual Donation Day of the Northern Association for the 
Relief and Employment of Poor Women (Philadelphia) will 
occur on Second-day next, the 12th inst. 

This society maintains the House of Industry, at 702 Green 
street, and the house will be open from 9 a. m., to 6 p. m. 
Donations in funds, dry goods, and groceries will be very ac- 
ceptable. Muslins, colored flannel, and canton flannel are 
particularly needed. 

‘*Oar object is to give employment to poor women, both 
in and out of the house, and this winter we find the necessity 
as urgent as ever.’’ 
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NEGROES IN PHILADELPHIA. 

From Prof. DuBois’s book, ‘* The Philadelphia Negro.”’ 

A Girt who graduated from a Pennsylvania high 
school and from a business college sought work in 
this city as a stenographer and typewriter. A promi- 
nent lawyer undertook to find her a position ; he went 
to his friends and said: “ Here is a girl that does ex- | 
cellent work and is of good character; can you not 
give her work?” Several immediately answered 
Yes. ‘‘ But,” said the lawyer, “I will be perfectly 
frank, and tell you that she is colored,” and not in 
the whole city could she find a man willing to employ 
her. It happened, however, that the girl was so light 
in complexion that few not knowing would have sus- 
pected her descent. The lawyer, therefore, gave her 
temporary work in his own office, until she found a 
position outside of the city. ‘‘ But,’ said he, “to 
this day I have not dared to tell my clerks that they 
worked beside a negress.”’ 

Several graduates in pharmacy have sought to 
get their three years’ required apprenticeship in the 
city, and in only one case did one succeed, although 
they offered to work for nothing. ; 

A graduate of the University of Pennsylvania in 
mechanical engineering, well recommended, obtained 
work in the city through an advertisement, on ac- 
count of his excellent record. He worked a few 
hours, and then was discharged because he was found 
to be colored. He is now a waiter at the University 
Club where his white fellow-graduates dine. 

Even in the world of skilled labor the negro is 
largely excluded. . . A , who works at a 
bookbinding establishment on Front street, has learned 
to bind books, and often does so for his friends. He 
is not allowed to work at the trade in the shop, how- 
ever, but must remain a porter at porter’s wages. 

Cc has been a porter and assistant shipping clerk 
in an Arch street store for five years. He receives 











wages and not vice yun rewards and not sermons— 


for such colored men Philadelphia apparently has no 
use. 


Citizens or : Subjects. 
THE question as to what status the people of our newly-ac- 
quired ‘‘ possessions'’ are to have is perplexing. The United 
States has always had citizens, but never, as in monarchial 
countries; ‘‘ subjects.’’ 

The Washington fost (Ind.) remarking on the question, 
says it ‘‘knows of no way by which our government can 
legislatively control any people outside of the United States, 
if the decisions of the Supreme Court are to stand."’ 

‘*We have no colonies and want no colonies,’’ declares 
the Baltimore American (Rep.) ‘‘ Every foot of soil acquired 
by the United States is American soil and under the protec- 
tion of the laws and constitution of the United States, or it 
will be as soon as the different branches of the government 
have had time to take the necessary steps for its assimilation."’ 








An Italian Woman in Chicago. 
Mrs. ANNIE CARLO, known among her country folk in Chicago 
as the ‘‘ Quzen of Italy,’’ has received the full degree from 
the Harvey Medical College. Mrs. Carlo came to Chicago 


from Naples twelve years ago. She readily learned to speak 
English, and became an interpreter and adviser for her people. 
Now the new arrivals seek her out, and she tells them what 
todo. She finds tenements for them, aids them in getting 
employment, attends the sick, and advises the young women 
whom to marry and whom to avoid, and is also a counselor in 
financial and business matters. 

Among her varied occupations, Mrs. Carlo several years 
ago adopted that of a trained nurse. As such, she has the 
diplomas of the Mary Thompson Hospital for Women and 
Children and the Playfair School. Fifteen months ago she 
took up the more advanced studies in which she has just been 
graduated. Within the last named period she has taught 
herself to read and write the English language, and while 
pursuing her studies took care of a large practice. She has 
also learned to speak Arabian, and has found work to do 
among the people of that country living in Chicago. 


Bryant on Poets’ Inspiration. 





$6 a week, while whites get $8 for the same work. 
D was a bricklayer, but experienced so 
much trouble getting work that he is now a messen- 
a is a painter, but has found it 
impossible to get work because he is colored. 
G is an iron-puddler who belonged to a Pittsburg 
union. Here he was not recognized as a union man, 
and could not get work except as a stevedore.”’ 











[These and many other similar instances lead | 


Professor Du Bois to the belief that it is this discrim- 


ination that is giving Philadelphia its idle and vicious | 


negro class, so that the city’s wrong-doing reacts 
upon itself. He says :] 

For thirty years and more Philadelphia has said 

to its black children: ‘‘ Honesty, efficiency, and talent 

‘ have little to do with your success ; if you work hard, 


spend little, and are good, you may earn your bread | 


and butter at those sorts of work which we frankly 
confess we despise ; if you are dishonest or lazy, the 
State will furnish you bread free.’’ Thus the class of 
negroes which the prejudices of the city have dis- 
tinctly encouraged is that of the criminal, the lazy, 
and the shiftless ; for them there is succor and sym- 
pathy; for them Philadelphians are thinking and 
planning ; but for the educated and industrious young 
colored man who wants work and not platitudes, 


A CORRESPONDENT sends the following to the New York 
World : 


During the Russo-Turkish war I once expressed to William 
Cullen Bryant surprise that so strenuous a struggle, with Plevna 
and Shipka Pass for incidents, had called forth no great stirring 
poem like ‘‘ The Charge of the Light Brigade’’ or ‘‘ John 
Brown of Gettysburg.’’ 

His reply was almost angry in its intensity of feeling. 
He said : 

‘« This war has no element of right or justice or humanity in 
it. Poets are not moved to utterance by a spectacle of mutual 
butchery, however bravely the butchers go to the slaughter.’’ 





The Brewery Partners. 
Union Signal. 
It is stated that the Pabst Brewing Company of Milwaukee 
| has paid in revenue taxes to the United States Government a 
| sum equivalent to the total salaries of all the presidents, from 
George Washington to William McKinley, and in addition a 


} 

| 

| ; , : : 

| sum sufficient to pay the chief executive of this nation $50,000 
| a year for one hundred years to come. Furthermore, the 
| 





breweries of the one city of Milwaukee pay to the government 
enough to provide the salaries of all the presidents down to 
McKinley and for fifty years to come. Why shouldn't the 
breweries have something to say about the ‘‘ interpretation’ 
of the anti-canteen law—and about every other law that affects 
their business? What this country needs is a dissolution’ of 


| partnership between the government and the entire liquor 
traffic. 
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The Use of Philosophy. 
Prof. Sully, in Fortnightly Review. 
THE posséssion of a few ill-digested scraps of knowledge ex- 
poses people to the wily arts of the modern sophist, of the 
charlatan or quack, in the field of knowledge. This danger 
is best guarded against by the possession of a keenly-critical 


attitude, a determination to get behind words, and to have 
perfectly clear ideas; a habit of measuring one statement 
with another to see whether they exactly fit. And-this atti- 
tude of mind, I venture to think, is best formed by the excel- 
lent discipline supplied by the group of philosophic studies. 

But I am disposed to go much further, and say, paradoxi- 
cal as it may sound, that the rapid accumulation of scientific 
koowledge in recent times has given a new value to philo- 
sophic study. 

One result, so it seems to me, of the enormous output of 
recent scientific research, is to trouble our vision so that we 
hardly know where we stand. We cannot see the wood for 
the trees ; we are unable to gather up the results of the many 
lines of inquiry, and to coérdinate them in one all-compre- 
hensive view of things—one single ‘‘ Weltanschauung.’’ 
Now it is precisely the business of philosophy to supplement 
the work of the special sciences by constructing a total and 
organic conception of human knowledge, so far as this has 
advanced. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

AFTER lingering from the 30th ult., when he was shot, until 
the evening of the 3d inst., William Goebel, the Democratic 
contestant for the Kentucky governorship, died at Frankfort. 
He was unmarried. The funeral ‘services took place on the 
6th, at his home in Covington, but the body was brought back 
to Frankfort for interment. Rewards have been offered for 
the discovery of the assassin, but no further arrests have been 
made up to this time. 

The Mexican newspapers publish reports of the course of 
recent events in Kentucky, side by side with comments of 
newspapers of this country on former ‘‘revolutions,’’ etc., in 
Mexico and other countries of ‘‘ Spanish America.’’ 


THE contest over the Kentucky Governorship appears, at 
this writing, likely to be settled. A ‘‘ Peace Conference’’ of 
seven representatives of each party was held at the Galt 
House, Louisville, on the 5th instant, and an agreement 
reached which was signed by all concerned. It provided for 
the declaration of Goebel (now deceased) and Beckham as 
having been elected Governor and Lieutenant Governor, the 
passage of a fair and unpartisan election law, the withdrawal 
of the troops, the free meeting of the Legislature, etc. Under 
this agreement Beckham (Dem.) will become Governor. 


HARDLY any news from South Africa has been allowed by 
the military censorship to be published during the week 
ending with this writing. There have been persistent rumors 
that Gen. Buller has again crossed the Tugela river to move 
northward and relieve Ladysmith, but in the absence of 
definite information nothing can be said with confidence on 
this point. As the English army is now so strong it is thought 
much more likely that the attack on the Boers will be made 
by a heavy column moving upon the Orange Free State, and 
that the stories of a new attack by Bullerare merely ‘‘feints."’ 


THERE is much interest shown in the determination of the 
relations which the United States is to have to its several 
island ‘‘ possessions,’ or ‘‘colonies."’ The President's 
recommendation of free trade between this country and Porto 
Rico has been negatived by the Republican members of the 
Committee of Ways and Means, who propose a tariff rate, 
each way, of 25 per cent., of the United States tariff. The 
questions arising out of this and the other island relations will 
occupy much of the attention of Congress. 

The President has issued a proclamation fixing the tariff 
duties and taxes for the island of Guam based upon the 
Philippine tariff. 





INTELLIGENCER. 


— 


In the United States Senate on the 5th instant, Senator 
Caffery, of Louisiana, discussed the Philippine question, con- 
tending that the Constitution extends over the Filipinos, and 
that the people of the islands were entitled to all the rights 
and privileges of citizens of the United States. 

The Hague Arbitration Treaty was approved by the United 
States Senate, on the sth instant, without a division, and 
without debate. 

A TREATY between the United States and Great Britain 
has been concluded, respecting the operations of the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty, by which all claims to dual control of the 
Nicaraguan canal are relinquished by Great Britain. The 
treaty was sent to the Senate on the 5th, read in executive 
session, and referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

EXTENSIVE labor complications agitate Chicago. Two 
thousand plumbers and 6,000 laborers are either on strike or 
under orders to strike against the new rules of the Building 
Contractors’ Council, and 8,o00 carpenters are likely to go 
out next week. The ‘‘lockout’’ by employers at the piano 
and organ factories of Chicago, which has kept 3,500 men 
out of employment for thirteen weeks was to be ended on the 
6th instant. The former employés will be taken back without 
discrimination. . 


THE annual Convention of the National American Suffrage 
Association, to be held in Washington, February 8-14, will 
be an event of special interest in the history of the Association. 
Susan B. Anthony is to retire from the presidency, and the 
leadership transferred to a younger woman. Susan B. 
Anthony has written a letter in which she says: ‘‘ My deter- 
mjnation not to accept the presidency again is unalterable. | 
do not mean to do less work, whether of brain or body, but 
as the responsibility of managing the Association has already 
largely fallen on the young women, it is only fair that they 
should have the credit of what they do and of the responsibility 
they undertake before all the world.”’ 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
RUSKIN was buried in the churchyard at Coniston, near his 


home, ‘‘ Brantwood.’’ He would not consent to interment 
in Westminster Abbey. 


—A letter received since our last issue from Lady Henry 
Somerset says that her son will sail for South Africa in a few 
days, and that she has offered her beautiful home, Eastnor 
Castle, as a hospital for convalescent soldiers. All England 
is wrapped in sadness and gloom by this terrible war. - Her 
stately homes, her cottage homes, are one in their sorrow and 


awful anxiety. 

—Attorney Generel Sheets, of Ohio, has instituted gwo 
warranto proceedings in the Supreme Court to annul the 
charter of Mount Hope College, Columbiana county, on com- 
plaints alleging that the college was selling its diplomas. 


—At Washington, D. C., on the afternoon of the 15th inst., 
a public celebration is to be held of the 80th birthday of Susan 
B. Anthony. She is expected to be present. The chief ad- 
dress is to be made by Anna H. Shaw. 


—The annual Negro Conference at Tuskegee, Alabama, 
(Booker T. Washington's School), will be held this year on 
the 21st and 22d of the present month. 


—Both houses of the Virginia Legislature have passed a’ 
bill providing for separate cars for whites and negroes on the 
railways in that State. 


—A fish combine has been formed by forty of the whole- 
sale houses of Boston and other points on the New England 
coast, under the title of the Boston Fish Company. The 
authorized capital is $5,000,000. 


—The Echo Mountain House, a large hotel on Mount 
Lowe, near Pasadena, California, was burned on the sth inst. 
All the guests escaped. The loss is about $100,000. 


—The 1899 production of beet sugar in Minnesota was 4,- 
340,166 pounds, on which the State paid a bounty of $20,000, 
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WHEN TOMMY GOES TO 
SCHOOL. 


WHEN Tommy goes to school, it takes 
Mamma and Kate and me 

To start him off, because he makes 
Quite work enough for three. 

Katie must find his coat and cap ; 
I try to hear his rule. 

It's always an exciting time 
When Tommy goes to school. 








To guard against misfits the English | 
army clothing stores make the uniforms 
in no less than thirty-six different sizes. 
The stores at present employ over 1,600 
women making khaki uniforms. Khaki 
is a dyed cotton, but what it is dyed with 
the Government officials themselves do 
not know. The firm that discovered it 
keeps the secret very much to itself. 





















A WOMAN missionary in New York has 
figured out that there are in that city 
100,000 more heathens than in Tokio, 
‘«the second largest heathen city in the 
world.’’ 
that Tokio doesn’t surpass it in any re- 
spect.—[Philadelphia Ledger. ] 





















Mamma must cut his sandwiches 
And lay in quite a stock, 

While Katie warms his rubbers well, 
And I must watch the clock. 

He eats his breakfast first of all, 
While ours is getting cool. 

It's always an exciting time 
When Tommy goes to school. 







THEY tell of a Chicago physician, who, 
opening the door of his consultation-room, 
asked, ‘‘ Who has been waiting the long- 
est?’’ A tailor, who had called to pre- 
sent his bill, rose and said, ‘‘I have, 
doctor: I delivered your clothes to you 
three years ago. tae Clinic. J 
















Next Katie brings his handkerchief ; 
I tell him he'll be late ; 
Mamma then kisses him good-by 
Just as it’s half-past eight. 
And Katie, buttoning up his coat, 
Says, ‘‘ He’s naebody’s fool !”’ 
It's always an exciting time 
When Tommy goes to school. 
—[Emma Endicott Marean, in Our Littlle 
Ones.] 












THE PENNHURST, 


Michigan Ave., near the Beach, Atlantic Cit 
The house has every convenience, includin, 
elevator, running to level of pavement, steam ; aoe etc. 
Send for illustrated booklet. JAMES HOOD. 


THE AQUARILLE, | Oren ALL THE YEAR 
Ocgan Enp or TENNESSEE Avg. 
Atlantic City, 
Enlarged, remodelled, steam eat, “electric bells, heated 
sun parlor, home-iike and comfortable. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
. {623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
OFFICES : Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


don all the year 
































NOTICES. 


*,.*The Best Interest Committee of Philadel- 
phia Monthly Meeting have arranged for a 
Social reception to be held in the old Library 
Room and Parlor, 1520 Race street, on Sixth- 
day evening, Second month 23, 1900, from 
7.30 to 9.30 o'clock, to which all Friends are 
invited. EmMA WALN, Clerk. 

































JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 
CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street patie. Pa. 





*,*An Oyster Supper, in the interest of 
Friends’ Home for Children, will be held in the 
dining-room of Young Friends’ Association 
Building, N. W. corner of Fifteenth and Cherry 
Streets, Philadelphia, on Sixth-day, the 16th of 
Second month, from § to 8 p. m., after which a 
suitable and interesting literary entertainment 
will be given. The program later will be 
announced. ANNA C, MILLER, Chairman. 















Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to. 
CARPENTERS, BuILDERS, AND ConTRACTORS. 
t125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 

Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 



















*,* Quarterly Meetings occur as follows : 
SECOND MONTH: 
10. Miami, Waynesville, O. 
Salem, Salem, O. 
17. Short Creek, Mt Pleasant, O. 
Ig. Centre, Bald Eagle, Pa. 
Duanesburg, Albany, N. Y. 
21. Stillwater, Plainfield, O. 
22. Bucks, Wrightstown, Pa. 
24. Pelham H. Y. M. Pelham, Ont. 
Blue River, Benjaminville, III. 
26. Warrington, Menallen, Pa. 
27. Burlington, Mt. Holly, N. J. 
28. Southern, Camden, Del. 
[Note: Easton and Granville is now held 
half yearly and not in the Second month.] 














Have You Heard 


that there is a well-tried and scientific treatment 
for the cure of all chronic diseases by the 


INHALATION OF 
COMPOUND OXYGEN? 


Its wonderful effect upon 


ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, 
RHEUMATISM, CATARRH, 
HEADACHE, NERVOUS 
PROSTRATION, BRONCHITIS, 
NEURALGIA, 

GENERAL DEBILITY 


is well known to thousands who have been bene- 
fitted after years’ suffering and disappointment. 

To all those who have tried different remedies 
without success, and have become discouraged, 
our Compound Oxygen Treatment comes, bring- 
ing hope and encouragement. It has restored 
many chronic sufferers. 


WHY NOT YOU? 


Write for book at once, free. 



































*,* The meetings arranged for by the Visiting 
Committee of Baltimore Yearly Meeting for 
Second month are as follows : 

11. Oxford, Pa. 

18. Center, Unionville, Pa. 

25. Menallen, Pa. 

JouN J. CoRNELL, Chairman. 















*,* First-day evening meetings, (Philadel 
phia), during Second month will be held at 


15th and R Streets ting-h » at 7. 
stock, Members ef the ciymecinge soa | DIS, Starkey & Palen, 


feel an interest in their attendance. 1112 Girard Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Truth in Four Chapters. 


c 
HERE is no value to the Advertiser com- 
T parable with that given him by the clean 
honest, small-page, completely-read Weekly or 
Monthly. One thousand copies of this are worth 
to him five, or even ten, thousand copies of poor- 
paper, ill-printed, inky, glanced-over-and-thrown- 
aside daily chronicles of crime, and sinks of 
sensation. 
Il. 


It pleases New York to hear | If an advertiser can get twenty good Weeklies 


or Monthlies to make him a list with 100,000 
circulation, he has value several times as great as 
if he used ordinary dailies of that aggregate cir- 
culation, and he is abundantly repaid for any 
extra trouble in making up his list. He can 
afford to pay for it two cents, or even more, per 
line per thousand, better than he can pay the 
ordinary dailies one cent per line, per thousand, 
—provided, of course, the articles he advertises 
have real value. 
111. 


For local trade, the daily papers of cities and 
towns are natural and appropriate mediums. 
Nobody questions it. But for all articles of 
general sale, whose life is in the interested atten- 
tion and confidence of the general public,—arti- 
cles which need to be brought before the eye of 
good buyers, and kept there,—the weeklies and 
the monthlies are the mediums of value, for it is 
they that are looked at carefully, intelligently, 
and respectfully, in the homes of the people. 
These are not “left on the train,” nor used for 
kindling. They are read, they are saved, they 
are “passed on.” Every copy counts, because 
every copy is read. The percentage of waste in 
them is as | to 10 in perishable publications. 


‘Y. 


As time passes, these facts are more and more 
perceived. The good Weekly is gaining ground. 
The Monthlies are multiplying, and never carried 
more high-class advertising than now. People 
tire of enormous daily sheets, filled with transi- 
tory matter, and are confused by the mass of 
advertisements. They appreciate having the 
truth once a week, rather than seven different 
versions of it, seven times a week, and they look 
with pleasure over a compact and well-arranged 
group of moderate-size business announcements. 

There will, therefore, be an increasing number 
of readers of Weekly Journals. They will read 
with intelligence, with discrimination. They will 
observe the advertisements. An advertisement 
entitled to their confidence will secure their trade. 


First month, 1900. 
AQUILA J. LINVILL, 
Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal. 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 








CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 
Undertaker 


and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 


Telephone 2-29-38-D. 





FR 
OLD MEXICO. 


TWENTY-THREE DAYS’ TOUR VIA 
VANIA RAILROAD. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has | 


arranged for a special personally-conducted tour 
through Old Mexico, by special Pullman train 


of parlor-smoking, dining, sleeping, compart- | 


ment, and observation cars, to leave New York 
and Philadelphia Second month 12, visiting all 
the principal points of interest in the ‘‘ Land of 


Montezuma,’’ and spending five days in the City | 


of Mexico. 

Round-trip tickets, covering all necessary 
expenses, $300 from all points on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. 

For further information apply to ticket agents ; 


Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York; 4 | 


Court Street, Brooklyn ; 789 Broad Street, New- 
ark, N B. Courlaender, Jr., Passenger 
Agent, Baltimore District, Baltimore. Md. ; 
Colin Studds, Passenger Agent, Southeastern 
District, Washington, D. C.; Thos. E. Watt, 
Passenger Agent, Western District, Pittsburg, 
Pa.; or address George W. Boyd, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia. 
CALIFORNIA EXCURSIONS 

Leaving Washington three times a week 
(every Second-, Fourth-, and Sixth-day), 
at 10.45 p. m., via Southern railway, New 
Tourist Sleepers, personally conducted, 
go through to San Francisco without 
change of cars, conductors, or porters. 

The route is through Atlanta, Mont- 
gomery, New Orleans, Houston, San 
Antonio, New Mexico, Arizona, and 
Southern California. 

The cars are the very latest pattern of 
Pullman Tourist Sleepers, birchwood 
finish, high-back seats, sixteen sections, 
supplied with linen, etc., same as stand- 
ard sleepers, lighted with Pintsch gas, 
wide vestibule, double sash, roller cur- 
tains, lavatory and smoking-room for 
gentlemen and two retiring-rooms for 
ladies. 

Three and one-half days to Mexico and 
Arizona, four days to Los Angeles, and 
five days to San Francisco. 


saving from $25 to $30 for the trip. 

For information apply to Charles L. 
Hopkins, D. P. A., 828 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 


PENNSYL- | 


The Tourist | 
Car fare is less than via any other route, | 


DREER'S GARDEN CALENDAR 


IENDS' INTEI 


hoi € 


CALIFORNIA. 


THIRTY-ONE DAYS’ TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has ar- 
ranged for a special personally-conducted tour 
through California, to leave New York and 
Philadelphia on Second month 27, by special 
Pullman drawing-room sleeping car and con- 
necting at El Paso with the ‘* Mexico and Cali- 
fornia Special,’’ composed exclusively of Pull- 
man parlor-smoking, dining, drawing-room 
sleeping, compartment, and observation cars, 
for tour through California, returning by Third 
month 29. 

Round-trip tickets, covering all necessary ex- 
penses, $375 from all points on Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

For further information apply to ticket agents ; 
Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York; 4 
| Court Street, Brooklyn; 789 Broad Street, 
Newark, N. J.; B. Courlaender, Jr., Passenger 
Agent Baltimore District, Baltimore, Md ; Colin 
Studds, Passenger Agent Southeastern District, 
Washington, D. C.; Thos. E. Watt, Passenger 
Agent Western District, Pittsburg, Pa.; or ad- 
dress Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Pas- 
senger Agent, Philadelphia. 





| Cameras! Cameras! Camaras! 


Special Bargains in Kodaks. 
Call and see them. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN CO., 


123 S, 11th St., Philad’a. 


| DEVELOPING, ) 
-At Short Notice. 


PRINTING, 
MOUNTING, ) 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 
WATCHES. 

As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade —established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 S. oth St., (below Market, opposite Post Office.) 


Many MOTHERS can testify to the VALUE of 


DELAVAU’S REMEDY 


AS A 
WHOOPING COUGH and CROUP, also for 
BRONCHITIS, BRONCHIAL CATARRH, 
and ORDINARY COUGHS. 


| At Druaerists. 


CURE FOR 





For 
1900 


Larger, handsomer and more interesting than ever. The most complete catalogue of 


Seeds, Plants and Bulbs 


Profusely illustrated and with beautiful colored covers. We will send you a copy 
by mail if you state name of paperin which you saw this advertisement. 


HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


OTIS 


S Up-to-date 
Collection of 


Cequette. De 


Countess of Powis, Orange suffused with purple. 
Dorothy Tennant. 
Watered purple on white ground. 
ars, right fiery crimson. 


Gray Friar. 
M 
Meteor. 


sronel. 
o 


Stella ree. 


Every lover of flowers will want these charming new Sweet Peas. 


ish rose. One Packet 
ofeach 


only 


p primrose, tinted pury 


Beautiful deep rosy mauve 


Self color. 


Bright orange salmon with pink wings. 
Shahzada. New. Dark maroon, shaded purpk 
The best dark sweet pea. Deep maroon. 
Hooded flower. Color primrose and pink 
The Bride. Large pure white flower. Exquisite 


One packet of each of the above, 10 packets in all, foronly Ten 2c. 


Stamps. 


I will pay $50.00 in cash to the purchaser who sends 


me the best 20 flowering sprays grown from the above collection. 
My new catalogue for 190 is pronounced by al!,the brightest and 


best seed 


and $2,500 


book of the year. It contains everything good, o/d or new, a 
with hundreds of illustrations, four coloured plates, cultural 
OO in cash prizes. Mailed free to all who request it. 


directions, @ 


M. HENRY MAULE, [711 Filbert St., Philadeiphia, Pa. @ 


sENCER. 


WASHINGTON. 


PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOUR VIA PENN- 
SYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


The next Pennsylvania Railroad three-day 
personally-conducted tour to Washington, D.C., 
leaves on Fifth-day, Second month 15. The 
rate, $14.50 from New York, $11.50 from 
Philadelphia, with proportionate rates from 
other points, covers transportation for the round 
trip, meals em route, transfer of passenger and 
ordinary baggage to hotel, two days’ accommo- 
dations at the Arlington, Normandie, Riggs, or 
Ebbitt House, services of experienced tourist 
agent and chaperon—in short, every item of 
necessary expense during the entire trip. 

For accommodations at Willard’s, Regent, 
Metropolitan, or National Hotel, $2.50 less. 
Side trips to Mt. Vernon, Richmond, Old Point 
Comfort, and Norfolk at greatly reduced rates. 

All tickets good for ten days, with special 
hotel rates after expiration of hotel coupons. 

For itineraries and full information apply to 
ticket agents ; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York; 4 Court Street, Brooklyn; or 
address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Pas- 
senger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadel- 
phia. 


MEXICO AND CALIFORNIA. 
FORTY-SIX DAYS’ TOUR VIA PENNSYLVNIAA 
RAILROAD. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad personally-con- 
ducted tour to Mexico and California which 
leaves New York and Philadelphia on Second 
month 12 (Pittsburg Second month 13) by 
special Pullman train, covers a large and inten- 
sely interesting portion of North America. 
Mexico, California, and Colorado are a mighty 
trio in all that appeals to and fascinates the 
tourist. 

Stops will be made at San Antonio, Tampico, 
Guanajuata, Guadalajara, Queretaro, City of 
Mexico (five days), Cuernavaca, Aguascalientes, 
Los Angeles, San Diego, Riverside, Pasadena, 
Santa Barbara, San Jose (Mt. Hamilton), Del 
Monte, San Francisco (five days), Salt Lake 
City, Colorado Springs, Denver, Chicago, and 
other points of interest. Fourteen days will be 
spent in Mexico, and nineteen in California. 

The ‘* Mexico and California Special,’’ an 
exclusively Pullman train of Parlor-Smoking, 
Dining, Drawing-room Sleeping, and Observa- 
tion cars, will be used over the entire route. 

Round-trip rate, including all necessary ex- 
penses during entire trip, $550 from all points 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad System east of 
Pittsburg ; $545 from Pittsburg. For itinerary 
and full information apply to ticket agents ; 
Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York; 4 
Court Street, Brooklyn ; 789 Broad Street, New- 
ark, N. J.; B. Courlaender, Jr., Passenger 
Agent Baltimore District, Baltimore, Md. ; 
Colin Studds, Passenger Agent Southeastern 
District, Washington, D. C.; Thos. E. Watt, 
Passenger Agent Western District, Pittsburg, 
Pa.; or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia. 





MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 

CONSHOHOCKEN _ Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 

Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 

JOSEPH L. JONES. 


F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


teh ah ete, ee de 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 














1" 


BLICKENSDERFER 
Cusareet, Sector, ‘TYPE-WRITER 


ELIZABETH LLOYD, Agent, 
NEWTOWN, ahi 


NOW OPEN. 


Y. F. A. Building, 
140 North Fifteenth St., Philad’a. 


FOR FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 


DINING ROOM ON FIRST FLOOR. 
Breakfast, 25 cents, or by the card, 7.30 to 9 a. m. 
Dinner, 25 cents, or by the card, 11 a. m. to 2 p.m. 
Supper, 25 cents, or by the card, 6 to 7 p. m. 








ROOMS FOR TRANSIENT GUESTS. 
so cents per night. $3 and $4 per week 





Offices of the Association, First Floor Front, to right 
of entrance. Inquiries will be answered by ELIZA H 
WORRELL, Clerk. 


PUBLIC TELEPHONE on First Floor, No. 36- 68. 


homegrown, hand selected, scientifi- 
cally tested. If you want the finest 
crops your ground can give, get 


GREGORY’S SEEDS 


Warranted a. Include many 
novelties for vagueante and flower gardens, Year 
book for 1900, an invaluable help to all growers, 
Yours free for the asking. 


4. 3. H. GREGORY & SON, Marbichead, 





FRIENDS’ 





| Oxford street than be misquoted."’ 
; the affair was straightened out, and the 


WASHINGTON reporters are beginning to 
note the unvarying courtesy with which the 
Rev. Dr. Talmage receives the profession, 
says the New York Commercial. New 
York reporters had many evidences of this. 
When the distinguished preacher lived in 
North Oxford street, Brooklyn, a reporter 
rang his bell at 11 o'clock at night to ask, 
his opinion regarding the question as to 
the whale swallowing Jonah, upon which 
Dr. Lyman Abbott had thrown doubt. Mr. 
Talmage was partly undressed preparatory 
to retiring, but that did not prevent him 
coming down stairs and admitting the 
inquiring journalist. ‘‘ Wait a minute,”’ 
he said, ‘‘until we throw some light on 
the subject.’’ He struck a match and 
applied it to a lamp of expensive pattern, 
when the thing immediately burst. The 
reporter expressed his very great regret, 
and suggested that they could talk in the 
dark. ‘‘No,’’ replied the doctor, ‘* it is 
an important matter, and I would like to 
hunt up the opinion of Dr. Chalmers.”’ 
In groping around for another match, the 
preacher smashed a vase, and the reporter 
was in despair. ‘‘ That's nothing,’’ said 
1 the calm, but half-clad divine, ‘‘ 1 would 
rather smash all the bric-a-brac on North 
Finally 


whale or some other giant fish took in 
Jonah, for Dr. Talmage is nothing if not 
orthodox. 


PRINCE OSCAR BERNANDOTTE, second 
son of the King of Sweden, has been 
conducting evangelistic services in Copen- 
hagen with great success. His wife was 
a maid of honor at the royal court. To 
marry her he gave up his right to succession 
to the throne. 

‘*Mac,”’ the Scotch prefix, means son, 
so Macpherson means ‘‘ son of a parson,”’ 
and Macdonald isthe same as Donaldson. 
Fairfax means ‘‘ fair of face.”’ 


CLUB RATES: OTHER PERIODICALS, 1900. 


We announce our Club Rates for other Periodicals for 1900. Read the figures given, and 


also read the notes below. 
We will send FRIENDs’ INTELLIGENCER 
below, for the amount stated ‘‘ for both.”’ 


WEEKLIES. 


Periodicals. Price for both. 
Harper's Weekly, ($4), $5.30 
Christian Register, ($3), 4.80 
Christian Register, (mew subscribers), 4.10 
Scientific American, ($3), 4.60 
Harper’s Bazar, ($4), 5.30 
Journal of Education, ($2.50), 4-35 
The Living Age, ($6), 7.60 
Literary Digest, ($3), 4.50 
The Independent, ($2), 3-90 
Springfield Republican, ($1), 2.90 
The Nation, ($3), 4.80 

MONTHLIES. 
British Friend, (6s. 6d. and postage), $3.75 


Meehans’ Monthly ( Floral, Hort.),( $2), 3.85 


one year, with any of the periodicals named 


MONTHLIES (Continued). 


Periodicals. Price for both. 
Scribner’s Magazine, ($3), $4.60 
The Century Magazine, ($4), . 5.60 
Harper's Magazine, ($3), 4-70 
Atlantic Monthly, ($4), 5 30 
The Forum, ($3), ‘ 4 60 
North American Review, ($5), 6.10 
St. Nicholas, ($3), 4.60 


Lippincott’s Magazine, ($2.50), 3.80 

Scattered Seeds, ( $0.50’, 2.35 

McClure’s Magazine, ($1), 2.90 

The Farm Journal, ($0.50) 2.20 

Young Friends’ Review, ($0.75), 2.60 
QUARTERLIES. 

The New World, (Relig. Rev.), ($3), $4.50 


Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to us, and we will 


give prices. 


Money must accompany the order. 


Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each (if ordered 


through us), by subtracting $2.00 from the rate given under the heading ‘‘ price for both.’’ 





INTELLIGENCER. ill 








Pielke Dress @heae 


Grenadines—44 inches wide ; a complete 
assortment, including the standard silk 
twist in plain satin stripes and figures, 
as well as more elaborate designs in 
finer mesh for evening gowns. One of 
the best patterns has a sewing-silk 
ground, with an embroidered silk cord 
forming Escurial designs. Prices range 
from $1.00 to $5.00 a yard. 

Crepe de Chine—this beautiful material 
still retains its well-deserved popularity, 
and will be much used for the clinging 
gown now so fashionable—$1.00 to 
$4.00 a yard. 

French Silk-and-wool Crepe Japon—in 
coarse and fine crimp, with extra bright 
finish ; very stylish and popular—$2.25 
a yard. 

Brilliantine and Lusterine Mohair—of 
particularly high lustre and fine light 
weight; very suitable for traveling 
gowns, as it is unharmed by dust; in 
several grades—so cents to $1.50 a 
yard. 


Samples sent upon request. 


Mail orders receive prompt and accur- 
ate attention. Address orders ‘' Depart- 
ment C.”’ 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Beniamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 


Philad’a. 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut ‘St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


WILLIAM Ss. YARNALL, 


Manufacturing Optician. 
(a 





118 South Fifteenth St. (4th door bel. Chestnut St.) 
PHIL LADELPHIA A. 


Ellwood Heacock, 





UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 


TELEPHONE 5807. 


1313 Vine Street, Philad’a. 


Calls outside of city answered promptly. 





iv FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, 








J. z “JACKSON « & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 7if WALNUT ST., PHILA. 
e 
Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


PETER WRIGHT& SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. Interest allowed on 


deposits. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 
actual NET Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a SuR- 
PLUs of over 3% MILLIONS. ITs POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 


President, Vice-President, 


Se 
HARRY F. WEST. GEORGE K. JOHNSON cretary and Treasurer, 


__HENR C. BROWN. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice President,T. WISTAR BROWN: Vice President and Actuar; 
ASA S. WING: Manager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOKE; Trust Officer, {; ROB: 


nae FOULKE; Assistant fost OF rs BARTON TOWNSEND; Assistant gereer, , DAVID 
. ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL He’ ROTH Secretary, C. WALTER BORTON . 





INVESTMENTS 


No class of securities 
has been less subject to 
depreciation than real es- 
tate mortgages. They are 
the safest and most reli- 
able of any class of invest- 
ments. 

For more than twenty- 
one years we have sold 
our carefully selected real 
estate first mortgages to 
a great number of inves- 
tors without loss to a 
single one. 

We now offer a choice 
selection of first mort- 
gages from the rich black- 
waxy belt of Texas and 
contiguous Territory of 
Oklahoma, guaranteeing 


64 INTEREST 


Our pamphlet and list 
of loans furnish full de- 
scriptive particulars and 
will be sent for the asking. 


THE BUNNELL & ENO INV. CO. 
Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Address Home Office, or 


SIDNEY BE. menee, ist Vice-Prest., 
40 Nassau St., N. Y. 


ZEBULON RUDD, peatikenen N. Y. 
Cc. S. HUTCHINSON, Syracuse, N. Y. 
M. S. WAY, West Chester, Pa. 


lease mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value to 
us and to the advertisers. 





GIRARD | TR UST COMPANY 


; . E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 
Capital $2,000,000 Chartered 1836 Surplus, $5,000,000. 
ACTs AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- ACTs AS TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION MORT- 
TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. GAGES. 
FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR DEPOSITARY UNDER PLANS OF REORGAN- 
CORPORATIONS. IZATION. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 
CORPORATION ACCOUNTS. ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATE. 
SAFES TO RENT IN BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS. 


E. B- MORRIS, President. 


PHILADELPHIA & READING RAILWAY, | William D. Yarnalt & Co. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE. REAL ESTATE, CONVEYANCING. 


NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. | 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE | Properties of our Deiat Bengt, 


Sold, Rented, or Exchan 
BALLASTED. MORTGAGES =: a pall 
We have unusually good securities to offer. 
ESTATES SETTLED. 


FIRE INSURANCE in Leading Companies. 
ARCHITECTS 


City, West PxHILapgLpnHia, andj Detaware Co 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 


IN THE WORLD. Phone No 9. 


han 4) Om Wis 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- ae R\ j th) BE? 


KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS | This need never be asked if you plant 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. | | Peter Henderson &Co.’s seeds,as they arethe 
acknowledged standard of excellence in 
both hemispheres. Our 1900 Catalogue of 


Everything “,.Garden 
isa ake book, 9x11 inches, containing 
over 700 engravings and 6 superb colored 
plates of Seeds and Plants—a perfect mine 
of information on garden topics. 
Totraceadvertising, and giveour Cata- 
logue the largest possible distribution,we 
makethe following unusually liberal offer: 


“Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash. 

To every one who will state where this 
advertisement was seen, and whoencloses 
us 10 cents (in stamps), we will mail the 
Catalogue, and also send, free of charge, 
our famous 50-cent “Harvest” Collection of 
Seeds, containing one packet each of New 
Lz weet Peas, New Giant 
Comet Asters, White 

nch Breakfast Radish 

few Freedom Tomato, in a red envel- 

ope, which when emptied and returned wil! 
be accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on 
any order of goods selected from Cata- 
logue to the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


Perer Henperson & Co. 
CORTLANDT S' NEW YORK. 


Scenic Reading Route to 
READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- | 





Royal Reading Route to 
ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS | 
AND COMFORT. SAFETY AND 
SPEED. 


43 FIQWERS.30' 30° 


okt, Macy Souniahaneatenesn, 

“ Alyssam, Little Gem. [mixed. 
Beautiful Hybrid Beg 

“ Bouquet Chrysanthemum. 
Umbrella Plant. 
Carnation Marguerite. 
Double Chinese ~ 


ish Iris; 
iy m'a'd Oxalis. 
r 


576 MAIN STREET, DARBY, PA. 
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